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Introduction 






This book is intended for beginning and intermediate learners of 
“Avabic, You could be studying in a group or by yourself. Either way, 
4 should find this book an essential and accessible introduction to 
Atabic verbs and grammar and a helpful on-going reference. 


We are assuming a basic knowledge of the Arabic script as it is not 
osaible to teach this skill within the parameters of this guide. 
eve. to help you we have also included transliteration 
throughout, using a simplified system (see Appendix (i), page 126). 
A principle of writing this book was to make Arabic grammar more 
wnderstandable by presenting it in an accessible style and stripping 
ii of the finer detail which can cause confusion to learners. There 
ave comprehensive Arabic grammar books available, but these do 
not always cater well for the beginning or intermediate learner. 
Arabic Verbs and the Essentials of Grammar aims to fill that gap. 
This guide covers most of what you will need to know about Arabic 
verbs during your study of modern Arabic, and also provides a 
\weful summary of the main grammar points. 

‘This is a study aid rather than a course. However, there is 
progression in the two main parts of the book, or you can simply dip 
in to brush up on a particular area. 

We hope you find this book a useful tool in your study of Arabic. 


The Arabic 
root system 


The key to understanding how Arabic grammar works is in its system 
of roots. Once you understand how roots work, you can start to 
identify which are the root letters of a word and understand the 
patterns they produce. You will then be able to form the different 
structures following the patterns and use your knowledge to pronounce 
words correctly and to guess at the meaning of vocabulary. 


We can begin by looking at some English words: 


necessary 
unnecessary 
necessitate 
necessarily 
necessity 


Asa speaker of English, you can see that these words are connected in 
meaning. You see the combination of letters “necess” and you know 
that this word is connected with the meaning of “needing.” You can 
recognize the extra letters on the beginning and end of the word as 
additional to the meaning: un- meaning “not”; the ending -ity showin 
that the word is a noun; -ly that it is an adverb, etc. 5 


Now look at these Arabic words: 


wis (kataba) he wrote 
os (kitaab) book 
wis. (maktab) office 
wis, (vaktub) he writes 
ils (Kaatib) writer 
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Can you spot the three Arabic letters that appear in each of the words 
on the previous page? You should be able to see that these letters 
appear in all the words: 

1. dt (kaaf) 2. & (taa’) 3. & (baa’) 


(Look at Appendix (i) if you need to remind yourself of the Arabic 
alphabet.) 


Notice that the letters appear in the same order in all of the words: the 
kaaf comes first, then the taa’, and finally the baa’. These three letters, 
in this order, are the root. 


A 
AES 


[root letter 3| [root letter 2\ root letter 1| 











Look back at the previous page again and see if you can spot these 
three root letters in all the words. Notice that sometimes there are other 
letters as well as the root letters, but the root letters will always appear 
in the same sequence. 


The root sequence we have looked at (kaaf, taa’, baa’) is connected 
with the meaning of “writing.” Whenever you see a word with this 
root, it probably has something to do with writing. The root letters 
mushroom into many different possible words. For example, when the 
root letters are put into a particular pattern with the letter miim (@) at the 
front, the meaning becomes “a place of writing,” or “a desk/an office’: 


iS2 (maktab) 


The vast majority of Arabic words contain three root letters, as in the 
example above. Much of Arabic grammar is concerned with 
manipulating the three root letters into different patterns. If you look 
back at the English words on the first page of this chapter, you will 
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The Arabic root sysiem 










= that most of the changes take place at the beginning and the end of 
e word, leaving the core untouched. Arabic, on the other hand, add 
letters, or combinations of letters, between the root letters, as wal ] 
on the beginning and end. Look at the word for “book” Green 7 


+ js becoming more common in the age of computerized 
{ivation. However, the most widely used dictionaries for 

ys and native speakers use a system based on the root letters of 
ord. This means all words with the same root letters are grouped 
+ You will need to try and figure out the root letters of a word 
you can look it up in the dictionary. Here is an example from a 
w dictionary for learners of Arabic, showing the root Gas (katab): 








[ additional letter (‘alif) | 


ye 





mets 








[root letter 3 [root letter 2| [root letter | 





As a symbol to represent the three root letters of any word, Arabic 


grammar uses the letters Jas (f/e/). So the word for “office” — 


i y ; 
ee more examples using Jas, since this is the convention 
understood most widely by both native speakers and Arabists. 


bien ati a root system very helpful once you have understood 
nd been introduced to some of the 
Native Arabic speakers ha instincti Sandia cae 
$ have an instinctive understandi f h i 
language works, but as i ee 
: a learner you will need to a i 
pproach it more 

Serene we Soon you will begin to see the pattern and the shape of 

S, and the structure of the language will start to become apparent 


Using a dictionary 


pave adding a note about how to use an Arabic dictionary, It is 
possible to put Arabic in strict alphabetical order as we do in English 


(maktab) — is the Jake (mafg al) pattern; i.e., the root letters cae @ 
before them, a sukuun O over the first root letter and a fatHa Q oval 
the second root letter. In the same way, the word Gus (eae) eee 
be the UL (fig aala) pattern, ans (kutub) would pees a (fue ul) 
pattern, etc. In the first chapters of the book, we have tried an 

other common words to illustrate the patterns. However, later er 








4 (hath, 4S hitba, 4s kitdba) 


bi ic root down in 
ASIC FOOL] gnter, 
peed, book(s repucar 7 ith,); to 


Soeipone, draw up, indito, draft (» #.th.); 
ty bequeath, make over by will (J » 
bth to #0); to prencribe (Je » 8.th. to 
50); to foreordain, destine (J or Je » 
sth. to wo; of God); pass. kutiba to be 
fated, be foreordained, be destined (J 
te ee) | ol at Je GS to be firmly 
yowwlved Wo ..., make it one’s duty to ...; 
+» fF to write from s.0.'s dictation; 
ef of (kitabaha) to draw up the 
Waarringe contract for s.0., marry 8.0. 
(Je Wo) Hf to malo (+ 5.0.) write (» 8.th.); 
44 form or deploy in squadrons (» troops) 
111 (o hoop up a correspondence, exchange 
Jotiers, oorreapond (+ with #.0.) IV_to 


write (» mth.) VI to write to ead 
erohange lottors, keep up a cor 
wee VIE to subscribe VILE to, 















lS” kita pl. G2 kutub piece of 
writing, record, paper; letter, note, 
moanage; document, deed; contract (esp. 
marriago contract); book; SII the 
Koran; the Biblo | lS! Jal all al-k, the 
poople of the Book, the adheronta of a 
revealed religion, the Kitabia, 1.6, 
Chrintians and Jowny gly Jl lS” ke ae 
saw) mariage contract; Jolt lS he 
af faldg vill of dIVOrOO | ,yeplad ool (ta’limt) 
textbook; ake! ol aredentials (dipl)s 
cell jhe library 


gS tutubt pl oye bookseller, book: 
dealer 


diotate (+ « to so. s.th.), mak other words from 


the same root 










BLELS kitabhaina and BLS kuubfdna 
library; bookstore 

LF Kutt ple StS katitib™ Jeuttab, 
Koran achool (lowest elementary school) 


2 Iutayyib booklet 


ULF kitiiba (act or practice of) writings 
of writing, penmanship; syatem of 
Fvriting, script; inscription; writing, lege 
end; placard, poster; picce of writing, 
record, paper; secretariat; writton amulety 
charm; pl. OULS writings, esmaya LS 
kitabatan in writing | Y&SIL written; 
WLS bsp bi-diin k, unwritten, oral) 
blank; él ALF historiography, histor: 
ical writing; Wal UL hk, ad-daula 
(Magr.) secretariut of tate; ale as 
(‘'dmma) secretariat general; ULSI pel 








m al-k, pon name, nom do plumes 





UT typewriter; 4le5ul aa tugat alk, 
ary language; {LSI Gy» warag alk, 
ing paper 

LS kilabi written, in writing) clorioaly 
literary; scriptural, relating to the 
revealed Seriptures (Koran, Bible); ki: 
tabi, adherent of a revealed religion; the 
written part (of an examination) | isle 
GLE (ustiad) literary style; ay able 
(jal{a) slip of the pon, clorival errory 
ibe JAI clerical work, office work, 
donk work; GWSI! S\SS! (kamal) literary 
perfection; al" a4) (Iuga) literary lane 
guage; GS cays (muwagea/) clerk, 
clerical worker (of a government office) 





iy katiba ph. JES” kata’ib! nquadron 
cavalry detachment (Hg. 1999) battalion, 
(Ur, after 1922) regiment, (later) bate 
alion, (Syr.) battalion of armored, eave: 
ry, or motorized, unite (mil); (eee of) 
iting, record, paper, document, weitten 
angglet 


coir maktab ph ite makittibt omen 
Huireauy businen ofl; aburly) aehooly 
elomentary wohool) department, ageney, 


Part One: 
Arabic Verbs 


Regular verbs: 
The basic tenses 


Arabic is relatively straightforward when it comes to tenses. Some 
languages have many tenses and are very specific about the time of an 
action and whether or not the action has been completed. Arabic 
grammar is vague about time and there are only two basic tenses: 


¢ The past (or perfect) »#Lill 


¢ The present (or imperfect) ¢. plaall 


The Past 


In a simple regular verb, the basic past tense will look like this: 

<< (kataba): (he) wrote 

G5 (shariba): (he) drank 

Us= (Hamala): (he) carried 
The three root letters are all followed by a vowel. In most cases this is 
all fatHas (kataba/Hamala), but sometimes the second vowel isa 
KaSra (shariba). (In rare cases, the second vowel is a Damma (u), but 
you can ignore these verbs since you are not likely to see or use them.) 
If we take off the final vowel, this 5a (“he/it”) part of the verb (third 
person masculine singular) becomes the base, or stem of the past tense. 
Different endings can be added to this past stem depending on who is 
carrying out the action (the subject of the verb). So, as (kataba) is “he 
wrote” and UES (katab) is the past stem. If we add the ending (tu) to 
the stem, it becomes Ges (katabtu) — “I wrote”; if we add (naa), it 
becomes Luss (katabnaa) — “we wrote,” etc. Here is a table showing all 
the endings for the past tense: 
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Ending Example 

singular 

(ei és (tu) 43S (katabtu) 
“al you (masc.*) ; (ta) 58S (katabta) 
esl you (fem.*) © (ti) oASS (katabti) 
ja hef/it = (a) “3S (kataba) 
(ea shelit ss (at) 58S (katabat) 
plural 
jas we G (naa) (8s (katabnaa) 
aul you (masc. pl) a (tum) auas (katabtum) 
“4x1 you (fem. pl) “3 (tunna) anas (katabtunna) 
aa they (masc.) a] ” (uu) 14:35 (katabuu) 
© they (fem.) Q (na) @88 (katabna) 


* For an explanation of masculine and feminine genders, see page 107. 
** An extra ‘alif (I) is written after the waaw (,) but is silent. 


Note that you will not meet or need the feminine plurals as often as the 
masculine plurals. This is because you only use the feminine plural if 
all the people in a group are female. If the group is mixed male and 
female, the masculine is used. Therefore, this form is the most 
important to learn and become familiar with in the first place. There 
are also different endings for two people (the dual). To make it easier 
to absorb the basics first, an explanation of the dual and its associated 
verb endings has been separated. Refer to Chapters 17 and 28 for an 
explanation of the dual and associated endings if you need iL, 
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You do not have to use the personal pronouns (he, she, etc.) before the 
verb as you do in English. If you see an Arabic sentence like this: 


Ago’ La, ek (She) wrote a letter to her mother. 


you can tell it is “she” because of the ending of the verb (katabat). The 
sentence could be more specific and say exactly who wrote the letter 
(the subject of the verb). Then you would see: 

ga Ula, dobls ec aS Fatma wrote a letter to her mother. 
Notice that in written Arabic the subject (Fatma) usually comes after 
the verb (wrote). More explanation of word order can be found in 


Chapter 11. 


The Present 


The present is used for an action (or state) which is still going on 
(unfinished). Whereas the past is formed by adding endings to a stem, 
the present adds letters on the beginning and end of a different present 
stem to show the subject of the verb. Look first at the present verb 
below. These letters on the beginning and end are underlined in the 
third column. Can you identify the stem that appears throughout? 


singular 
cc cS) ‘aktub(u*) 
eal you (masc.) aes taktub(u*) 
ail you (fem.) i oi 5 taktubiina 
ja he/it ns yaktub(w*) 
A she/it fakes taktub(u") 
* The final ending (u) on some of the verbs above has been put in 


parentheses because it 1s not usually pronounced 


plural 

ee we ces naktub(u) 
sui you (masc. pl) te taktubuuna 

cal you (fem. pl) re taktubna 
aa they (masc.) i fd yaktubuuna 
oa they (fem.) aS yaktubna 


If you look at the table, you can see that the present stem — which 
enpedis in all the examples — is W3< (ktub): the three root letters k/t/b, 
with no vowel after the first letter and a Damma (&) after the second. 


The different letters added on the beginning and end (prefixes and 


suffixes) are arranged around this present stem to show the subject of 
the verb. For example: 


geen ee ee Alaa 
Ogu = 0b EES Rena thimay) 


ban 


suffix (uuna)| + | stem (ktub)| + [prefix (ya) 





yaktubuuna 
(they write) 
































We can apply the same principle to another verb: 


Caulas = Oy + ale + 5 
tajlistina = | suffix (dina) | + | stem (jlis) | + | prefix (ta) 
(you [fem.] sit) 









































The present is used for both continuous and habitual actions or states, 
where in English we might use a different tense: 

daa ajo 3551! JULY! a 

The children play football on Friday(s). 

\igandia (7b dligace Gul 

Your friend is sitting in my chair! 


As with the past, the vowel on the second root letter varies in the 
present. If the middle vowel on the past is a kasra, then it usually 
changes to a fatHa in the present: 


shariba G4 (he drank) 
yashrab o>: (he drinks) 


However, the majority of verbs have fatHa as the middle vowel of the 
past and, for these verbs, there is no rule to follow in the present. If 
you need to know the vowel, you can look in a dictionary where you 
will find the middle vowel written after the entry: 


root letters CS kataba(u) (kath, iF kita, ybS° kitdba) 
of verb to write, pam write down, put down in 
writing, note “down, inscribe, enter, 


er (a s.th.); to 
draft (a s.th.); 


middle vowel 
of present 










record, book, regia 
compose, draw up, indite 
to bequeath, make over 
s.th. to s.o.); to prescribe 
s.0.); to foreordain, desti 
s.th. to s.o.: of God): nass. kutiha to he 


Remember that in most cases the middle vowel will not affect the 
meaning of the text or your understanding of it. Most Arabic is written 
without vowels and you will probably learn the more common middle 
vowels over time. Don’t worry too much about this aspect. Native 
speakers will usually understand you as long as the root letters and the 
patterns are correct. 
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The Future 


If you want to talk about the future in Arabic, you also use the present. 
Often the word 33 (sawfa) or the prefix — (sa) are added to the front 
of the verb to indicate the future. 


Nib (g plgll Gall SW a 
We are going to the Egyptian museum tomorrow. 


wa NN od ula USS! eI section: 
The farmer will plant potatoes in the Fall. 


Summary of basic tenses 





¢ There are only two basic tenses in Arabic: 
the past 
the present 


* The past stem is formed from the three root letters with a fatHa after 
the first root and a fatHa (or sometimes a kasra) after the second root 
letter (katab/sharib). Endings are added to the stem to show the 
subject of the verb. 






° The present stem is formed from the three root letters with a vowel 
after the second (ktub/shrab/jlis). Prefixes and endings are added to 
the stem to show the subject of the verb. 


The future may be made by adding U5. (sawfa) or i (sa) to the 
present. 






See Ee aareeRNUNMeeMNel 





Irregular verbs: 
introduction 


Irregular verbs can be defined as verbs that act differently from the 
basic patterns in all or some cases. Unfortunately for the learner, 
Arabic has many irregular verbs (although some are more irregular 
than others!) These fall into three categories and include some of the 
most common verbs: 


° Verbs with waaw (,) or yaa’ (js) as one of the root letters 

° Verbs with hamza (¢) as one of the root letters 

° Doubled verbs, where the second and third letters of the root are 
the same 


The first category is the most common, and verbs in this category also 
display the most irregularities. 


To help you remember the irregular verbs, we have chosen common 
verbs in each category to illustrate the patterns in which they appear. 
The verbs you see in the tables and examples in the following chapters 
are those you will probably encounter on a regular basis and will need 
to communicate in Arabic. By studying the way they work and meeting 
them frequently in spoken and written Arabic, these verbs should help 
to establish the irregular patterns in your mind. 


The irregular verbs are covered first in the basic tenses (see Chapter 2 
for a review of these tenses). Later chapters cover the various forms 
and variations. If you need to access this information immediately, go 
straight to the relevant chapter which will show you how each type of 
irregular verb behaves in these circumstances. If you want a general 
overview, work your way more systematically through the chapters in 
the order they are presented. 


Irregular verbs: 


Verbs with waaw or yaa’ 
as a root letter 


Waaw (.).and yaa’ (qs) are often called weak letters, and the verbs they 
contain called weak verbs. These letters do not have a strong sound, 
unlike letters such as baa’ (~) or kaaf (s), and often drop out of words 
or become vowel sounds when put into the various patterns. 


Weak verbs are the largest category of irregular verbs. They can be 
subdivided into three types depending on which of the root letters is 
affected: 


¢ Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the first root letter (assimilated verbs) 
¢ Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the second root letter (hollow verbs) 
* Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the third root letter (defective verbs) 





Waaw or yaq’ as first root letter 
This is one of the simplest irregular patterns. 
¢ Verbs with yaa’ as the first root letter are rare and almost completely 


regular. The only significant irregularity is dealt with in Chapter 10 
(Derived forms VIII-X). 


* Verbs with waaw as the first root letter are regular in the past 
(perfect) tense: 


eoljull a tle Lik; 
We found a bug (flaw) in the program. 
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ULES 2G iL fall (aut, Ly Gall ce 

The government promised a reduction in taxes after the elections. 
BBall y g21Sabs ll plies 

They arrived in Chicago by airplane. 


In the present, the first root letter almost always drops out 
completely: 


Je: (yaSil) he arrives (from the root Juss) 
9883 (yajiduuna) they find (from the root ss) 
eas (taDag) she puts (from the root 45) 


Compare this to the regular form of the present ed, (yaktub). In the 
assimilated verb, the first root letter has disappeared altogether from 
the stem, leaving just the second and third root letters (Sil/jid/Dag). 


The table below shows more fully the present tense for the verb 
Jes /Uees (to arrive): 


singular 

ui I ied ‘aSil(u) 
aa you (masc.) Ls taSil(u) 
el you (fem.) ws taSiliina 
4 he/it ies yaSil(u) 
i she/it ges taSil(u) 
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plural 

Gai we ees naSil(u) 
ail you (masc. pl) Gyles taSiluuna 
cul you (fem. pl) Clues taSilna 
as they (masc.) ites yaSiluuna 
On they (fem.) ar yaSilna 
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He was ill. 

-SLapil Go 8 SUI 25 Ub 

The airplane flew over the mountains. 
Shape gah gh pS pas Ue 

Have you sold your house in New York? 
em) EE UAIIS 


We visited the museum yesterday. 


This table summarizes the past tense for hollow verbs: 


Verbs with waaw* Verbs with yaa’ 


Waaw or yaa’ as second root letter 


This group of verbs contains some of the most commonly used verbs 
in the Arabic language. They are called hollow verbs because the 
second (middle) root letter is often replaced by a long or short vowel. 


Hollow verbs in the past 
In the past tense, all hollow verbs have a long aa sound (L) instead of 
the middle root letter for 5 (he/it), ce4 (she/it) and a» (they): 


ols (kaana : “he/it was’) from the root: (5S 
2515 (zaarat : “she visited”) from the root: os 
yet (baag uu : “they sold”) from the root: lay 
us (Taara: “he/it flew”) from the root: jl 


The other parts of the verb have a short vowel instead of the middle 
root letter (see separate chapter for dual verbs). This is usually a 
Damma if the middle root letter is a waaw, and a kasra if it is a yaa’: 


is (kuntu: “I was”) from the root: 55 

45 (gurnaa: “we visited”) from the root: 45 
ren (big tum : “you [pl.] sold”) from the root: ‘eon 
edb (Tirti: “you [fem,] flew”) from the root: mo 





singular 

ui I 

eal you (masc.) 
esi you (fem.) 
ga he/it 


ie, she/it 


plural 

pes we 

AY you (masc. pl) 

tal you (fem. pl) 
aa they (masc.) 


as 


oa they (fem.) 


* See next page for exceptions, 


ae (zurtu) 
ah (zurta) 
ms (zurti) 

Ei (zaara) 


3515 (zaarat) 


G3 (zurnaa) 
ae (zurtum) 
4555 (zurtunna) 
\ vane (zaaruu) 


655 (zurna) 


tx5b (Tirtu) 
5b (Tirta) 
jb (Tirti) 
lb (Taara) 


tajlb (Taarat) 


(5b (Tirnaa) 
aijb (Tirtum) 
35h (Tirtunna) 
Lj (Taaruu) 


ale (Tirna) 
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‘There are a few hollow verbs that behave in the past like verbs with 
yaa’ as the middle root letter, but which actually have waaw in the 
middle. By far the most common verb to remember is the verb “to 
sleep,” from the root letters ps: 

Nigel sae ereney 

She slept in her mother's bed. 

I slept until morning. 


From the table on page 23, you might have noticed that there is a short 
vowel in the middle of hollow verbs when there is a sukuun (.) over 
the third root letter. This is a general rule for hollow verbs and is worth 


remembering as it works for all types, tenses, and forms of hollow 
verbs: 


¢ Sukuun over third root letter of regular verb = | 
short vowel in the middle of irregular hollow verb 
¢ Vowel over third root letter of regular verb = 
long vowel in the middle of irregular hollow verb 


Hollow verbs in the present 


In the present tense, hollow verbs also follow the rules highlighted 
above. Sine the present tense usually has a vowel after the third root 
letter (even if this is not always pronounced), this means that hollow 
verbs in this tense are characterised mainly by a long vowel in the 
middle. The difference is that, whereas in the past the long vowel in 
the middle is always a long aa (kaana), in the present it is a long ii if 


the second root letter is a yaa’ and usually a long uu if the second root 
letter is a waaw: 


; ates (yazuur(u): “he visits”) from the root: BY) 
freee (yabiig uuna: “they sell”) from the TOOL aay 


Verbs like @5) (see above) are the exception since they have a long aa 







ie middle of the present: 


e4s (yanaamu) he sleeps 
‘jy2l3s (yanaamuuna) they sleep 


ere is a complete table and some examples showing the three 
i{ferent types of hollow verb in the present. Pay the most attention to 
Jeurning the first two types. The third type has been included mainly 
for recognition. Notice that only the less common feminine plurals 
‘tive a sukuun over the third root letter and a short vowel in the 
jniddle. As in the past, this vowel depends on the middle root letter. 


Most verbs Verbs with yaa’ Verbs like 94 
Ningular i aha 
Gi) 51 Gazuurfuy | Sahl CaTiiefuly | eT anaamful) 
esl atk) (tazuur[u]) Sas (taTiir[u]) als (tanaam[u]) 
gal e953 (tazuuriina) Sebi (taTiiriina) duels (tanaamiina) 
yn soe (yazuur[u]) jabs (yaTiir[u}) abs (yanaam[u]) 
is aus (tazuur[u]) Salat (taTiir[u]) us (tanaam[u]) 
plural 
gas Aes (nazuur[u]) jabs (naTiir[u]) als (nanaam{u]) 
aul Seas (tazuuruuna) ops (taTiiruuna) arart (tanaamuuna) 
isi} 6535 tazurna) | 543 (taTirna) | G3 (tanamna) 
ea Ogo9oe(yazuuruuna) Caines (yaTiiruuna) ost (yanaamuuna) 
G&} obSe (yazurna) | ode) (yaTirma) | G2 (yanamna) 
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DS 5) a Wes 

Our major client visits our office every month. 
Atel G4 ptainall esi 

We sell the crop to wholesalers, 

Boise TSU deLall 95 US ail 

I go to sleep every day at twelve o’clock. 


Waaw or yaa’ as third root letter 


This group of verbs is sometimes called defective verbs. There are three 
main types: 


Verbs with waaw as the last root letter. 


Verbs with yaa’ as the last root letter and fatHa as the middle vowel 
in the past 


Verbs with yaa’ as the last root letter and kasra as the middle vowel 
in the past 


In the past tense, the first two types are reasonably regular. Only the parts 
of the verb for 4. (he/it), ye (She/it) and e4 (they) are irregular: 


From the root S:.: 
($8 (shakaa: “he complained”) 
GSS (shakat: “she complained”) 
WSS (shakaw: “they complained’) 


From the root gps! 
ste (mashaa: “he walked’) 
tio (mashat: “she walked”) 
Iylco (mashaw: “they walked’) 


All of the irregular parts of these two types are pronounced the same. 
The only difference is the spelling of \ss (shakaa) with a final ‘alif, 
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and (2 (mashaa) with a final yaa’ (without the dots). (Look at 
Appendix (i) if you want to know more details about this final yaa’ 
Which is pronounced aa and known as ‘alif maqsuura.) The differences 
between these two types of verbs are more apparent in the regular parts 
of the past: 


eres (shakawtu : “I complained”) from the root: <i 

(ik (mashaynaa : “we walked”) from the root: jis 

ose) (ramayta : “you threw”) from the root:.,« 

e025 (rajawtum: “you [pl.] requested/implored”) from the root: s=, 


Most defective verbs follow one of the two patterns above. However, 
there are some verbs with yaa’ as the last root letter and kasra as the 
middle vowel that follow a different pattern. Two common examples 
are the verbs (= (nasiya — to forget) and «i! (lagiya - to meet). 
These verbs have a long ii in many parts of the past tense, e.g. cana 
(nasiitu) — “I forgot.” 


The following table summarizes the past tense for all three main types 
of defective verbs: 


defective type 1 defective type 2 defective type 3 
(\S&: to complain) (<2: to walk) ((s#: to forget) 
singular 
Gi| Sgs& (shakawtu) | i844 (mashaytu) CO (nasiitu) 
esi] Sgsi  (shakawta) | Si (mashayta) | Guu (nasiita) 
chi} gS (shakawti) | it (mashayti) | caus (nasiiti) 
oa (es (shakaa) |,  (mashaa) es (nasiya) 
ot Face (shakat) | utc (mashat) | tau (nasiyat) 
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defective type 1 
(‘S: to complain) 
Ujsé (shakawnaa) 
ajc (shakawtum) 
23384 (shakawtunna) 

YS&— (shakaw) 
, <é 


(shakawna) 





defective type 2 
(2: to walk) 


GMS (mashaynaa) 
Fateorty (mashaytum) 
Otis (mashaytunna) 

\5¢  (mashaw) 


oat (mashayna) 





defective type 3 
(4: to forget) 


Res 


(nasiinaa) 
(nasiitum) 
(nasiitunna) 
(nasuu) 


(nasiina) 


Here are the three types of defective verbs in the present tense: 


defective type 1 
i to complain) 
ui Shi (‘ashkuu) 
el sis (tashkuu) 
esl) GsS45 (tashkiina*) 
yf ae (yashkuu) 
is sis (tashkuu) 
plural 
es en (nashkuu) 
aul ogsis (tashkuuna*) 
eal ogsks (tashkuuna) 
aa 9844 (yashkuuna*) 
ne cayste (yashkuuna) 








defective type 2 

(2: to walk) 
ees (‘amshii) 
<3 (tamshii) 
RONG: (tamshiina*) 


a? 


ysisez = (yamshii) 


oe (tamshii) 


s 


(is (namshii) 
gfe (tamshuuna*) 


agus (tamshiina) 
oy45 (yamshuuna*) 


Gateay (yamshiina) 





defective type 3 
(42: to forget) 


pal 
a 


aN 


” 
' 


(ak 


bs 


Outs 


mer 


” 


13 


ene 


(‘ansaa) 
(tansaa) 
(tansayna) 
(yansaa) 


(tansaa) 


(nansaa) 
(tansawna) 
(tansayna) 
(yansawna) 


(yansayna) 


* Notice that the weak third root letter drops out altogether in these cases, 
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Notice that defective verbs in the present tense can usually be spotted 
because they have a long vowel instead of the third root letter. In type 

| this is a long uu (yashkuu); in type 2 a long ti (yamshii) and in type 3 
a long aa (yansaa) — but note this is written with ‘alif magsura, see 
Appendix (i). Some of the changes that happen are not very logical and 
can be difficult to remember. Concentrate on the most common parts 
first. Leave the other parts (e.g., feminine plural) until you feel 
confident with the basic patterns. 


Summary of weak verbs 


* Weak verbs are those which have waaw (,) or yaa’ (ig) as one of 
the root letters. 





* There are three types of weak verb: 
Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the first root letter (assimilated verbs) 
Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the second root letter (hollow verbs) 
Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the third root letter (defective verbs) 





* Assimilated verbs are mainly regular except the first root letter 
almost always drops out in the present tense. 


* Hollow verbs have a vowel in the middle instead of the second root 
letter. This is a short vowel if the third root letter has a sukuun ( -) 
over it, and a long vowel if it does not. 


* Defective verbs are characterized by a long vowel (aa/uu/ii) or a 
diphthong (ay/aw) instead of the third root letter, but do not always 
behave predictably. Each pattern should be learned individually. 


asaemanemesanaon ss -# ens wee atte = a 
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As most parts of the present tense have a vowel after the third root 
letter, this means that you will see the root letters in a doubled verb 
written together in most cases. In addition, the middle vowel of the 
present tense (mostly Damma in doubled verbs) shifts back over the 
first root letter: 

oes Vi chlbs (le Ashh oi S51 

I'd like to thank you for your last letter. 

155 Gibb ail ola gh ala 


| will send you the information you requested immediately. 


Irregular verbs: 
Doubled verbs 


Doubled verbs are those where the third root letter is the same as the 
second root letter. They are one of the simplest forms of irregular verb 


Here is a table summarizing the past and present patterns for doubled 
to master. The general rule is similar to the rule for hollow verbs and i 


verbs. A good exercise is to cover the column showing the doubled verb 


dependent on the vowel over the third root letter: 


¢ Sukuun over third root letter of regular verb = 
second and third root letters written separately in doubled verb 
¢ Vowel over third root letter of regular verb = 
second and third root letters written together in doubled verb 
For example, the past tense pattern Las (katabuu — they wrote) has 
vowel Damma ©) over the third root letter. So, in a doubled verb, the 
second and third root letters would be written together with a shadda 
@ in this pattern: 


| Si (shakkuu : “they doubted”) from the root:éL& 
‘say (raddat : “she replied”) from the root: 3, 


However, the past tense pattern Wiss (katabnaa — “we wrote”) has a 
sukuun (.) over the third root letter. So in a doubled verb, the second 
and third root letters would be written separately in this pattern: 


yess (shakaknaa : “we doubted”) 
545 (radadtu : “I replied”) 


The same rules apply to the present tense (look back at Chapter 2 if 
you need to remind yourself of the patterns for regular verbs). 


und see if you can predict the pattern according to the rules on page 30. 








singular 

ui I 

wi you (masc.) 
5) you (fem.) 
ya he/it 


ite) she/it 


plural 

hes we 

pul you (masc. pl) 
ul you (fem. pl) 
ea they (masc.) 


oa they (fem,) 


Doubled verbs in 
the past 


345 radadtu 

545 radadta 

555 radadti 
a6 radda 


as raddat 


(Gacr radadnaa 

Pere radadtum 

£5555 radadtunna 
\ me radduu 


Oday radadna 


Doubled verbs in 
the present 


53 ‘arudd(u) 
ge tarudd(u) 
esis taruddiina 

oye yarudd(u) 


435 tarudd(u) 


43 narudd(u) 
2 OME tarudduuna 
eit tardudna 
oy9d52 yarudduuna 
aa, yardudna 
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A final cautionary note about doubled verbs: many spoken dialects 
treat these verbs in the past like verbs with yaa’ as the final root letter 
(see Defective verbs, Chapter 4). This means that many native 
speakers would say 4255 (radaynaa) for “we replied” rather than the 
grammatically correct 453; (radadnaa). In fact, this is also a common 


written error among native speakers. This can be confusing to a learne 
and is worth a special mention. 


Irregular verbs: | 
Verbs with hamza 























The hamza can be an enigmatic letter. The nearest analogy in English 
js the apostrophe. In both cases there is uncertainty as to when and 
iow to use it, even among native speakers. The apostrophe causes 
ijore errors in English than virtually anything else and the hamza 
probably holds this dubious distinction in Arabic. Whereas in English 
we ask ourselves: “Should the apostrophe come before the s or after 
the s?,” in Arabic the question becomes: “Which letter should carry the 
tiamza?’ When you review this chapter, it is always worth reminding 
yourself that you are not alone in finding the hamza sometimes elusive. 
ftead the general guidelines but be prepared to refer to the tables 
regularly. 


Summary of doubled verbs 


* Doubled verbs have the same second and third root letter. 


° There are simple rules governing the way these verbs behave: 
the doubled Toot letters are written separately if the third root letter 
has a sukuun (.) over it, and written together if it does not. 


The hamza itself is considered a consonant, not a vowel, pronounced 
4s a short glottal stop — see Appendix (i) for more detail on 
pronunciation. Many verbs have hamza as one of the root letters. It can 
be any of the three root letters and is found in some common verbs. 


Like the apostrophe, the rules (such as they exist) for hamza are more 
concerned with where to place it than how to pronounce it. Verbs with 
hiamza as one of the root letters are mainly regular. The changes that 
occur are in the letter that carries the hamza. 


There are some guidelines for writing hamza. The simplest way to 
predict how a particular pattern will be written is to look at the pattern 
for regular verbs (see Chapter 2), and then apply the general rules on 
the following page. Remember that there are exceptions and 
alternatives. For individual verbs, check the tables in this chapter and 
in the relevant chapters for derived forms or other patterns, 
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Look at the general rules on page 34 in conjunction with the later 
chapters if you need to find out how the verbs with hamza behave in 
the derived forms or other patterns. 


General rules for verbs with hamza as one of the root letters 


° If the hamza is at the beginning of the verb, it is written on an ‘alif: 


Ee re t tense 
isl (he took)/ |,isi (they ate) - 


Hamza as root 1 Hamza as root 2 Hamza as root 3 
(aa: to take) (Jiu: to ask) (Shs: to be slow*) 










¢ Ifa pattern means you would need to write two ‘alifs, 
then these are combined as one with a madda sign over it (1), 


pronounced as a long aa: ssi— ‘aakhudh (I take), instead of ali 


singular 


’ 


Gi] isi (Cakhadhtu) | Sit. = Ga’altu) | &$6, (bau) 





Otherwise, the letter carrying the hamza tends to relate to the vowel ee!) Sealy pGahedhta)ih vee ae ee ee 
before the hamza: 

— Damma before hamza = hamza written on waaw (‘) 
— Kasra before hamza = hamza written on yaa’ without dots (¢5 or 4) 


— FatHa before hamza = hamza written on “alif (\) 


esi} ois (akhadhti) | sila (sa’alti) | ob (baTu’ti) 
ya| dal (‘akhadha) | Ula (sa’ala) | Se (baTu’a) 


st tial (‘akhadhat) | Gla (sa’alat) | bs (baTw’ at) 










If the hamza has no vowel before it (i.e., the letter before has a 
sukuun over it), then the rules above default to the vowel over the 


hamza itself: JL; (he asks) _ G5ai (‘akhadhnaa) wits (sa’alnaa) Ghby— (baTu’naa) 


AG as3al (‘akhadhtum) | gill. — (sa’altum) | 34; (baTu’tum) 
Examples: 

alll 6 GG) Tale Gs 

We read an Arabic play in class. 

= Ayal yet (esse coal a 

I asked the teacher a question about the author. 
scala cgi ge pall oS NG 

He said that the author wrote the play in the seventies... 


gal 4,538] (‘akhadhtunna) ‘ail (sa’altunna) etl (baTw’ tunna) 
ea) yal (‘akhadhuu) iis = (Saal) | $k (baTu’uu) 


tye} osal Cakhadhna) | Gi. (sa’alna) | $k (baTu’na) 











* This verb is one of a very few that have Damma as the vowel on the middle root 
feller (.e., the b )in the past. It has been chosen to show how the hamza is usually 


ra . Sr eter 
ell 3 ee G0 pie GY. Written when preceded by a Damma. 


...because he was fed up with his work in the bank. 


Don’t worry if these rules seem complicated. In the basic tenses there 
are very few other irregularities, and the majority of patterns are 
written with the Hamza on an ‘alif, If you refer to the tables on page 
35, you will start to get a feel for how to write these verbs, 
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Present tense mmary of verbs with hamza 
Hamza as root 1 Hamza as root 2 Hamza as root : : ‘ 
(ak: to take) (las to ask) (56: to be slov gularities in these verbs are mainly concerned with the script 


singular hich letter carries the hamza). 


tail) ai Gaekhudh[a)) Jel Cas‘alfu)) shai ere are some general rules which help to determine how the i 


oe ae Fae ae za should be written. 
cil) AG (ta’khudhfu) | JUS (tas’alquyy | 45 fie 


(aes ’ 


ieee ii recite jina) {4b re ions and alternatives which need to be i 
ol) O2448G (ta’khudhiina) | Gals (tas’aliina) [oaks here are also excepti 


iidividually absorbed over time. 





54] Ab (ya’khudhfup | vs (yastattuy | 5h 
vA) SSE (ea'khudhtu) | JES (aas'alfuy | 38 





plural 
AES au (na’khudh[u]) | JUS (nas’al[u]) aise 


aul ig tals (ta’khudhuuna) ogllis (tas’aluuna) Ble 
sal oat (ta’khudhna) ells (tas’alna) oghis 
aa ca ats (ya’khudhuuna) ie pills (yas’aluuna) eens 


es Redes (ya’khudhna) lis (yas’alna) 











Remember that in the present tense the middle vowel will vary, as it 
does with regular verbs (see page 17). In the case of verbs with hamza_ 
as the second or third root letter, this could affect the spelling, although: 
a middle fatHa with the hamza carried by an “alif (i) is by far the most 
common. 


Forms of the verb: 
Introduction 


While Arabic is not rich in tenses, it makes up for this with its system 
of verb patterns, or forms. All the verbs covered in Chapters 1 to 6 
have been the basic, or root, form of the verb. The Arabic language 
plays with this root to add subtle variations to the meaning. 


If you look at these groups of words in English, you can see they have 
different but connected meanings: 


liquidate 
liquefy 
liquidize 


validate 
value 
revalue 


By adding different endings and prefixes, the meaning is slightly 
changed. For example, as a native speaker you recognize that the 
prefix “re-” means “to do something again.” 


Arabic takes this principle much further with many different patterns 
that add meaning to the original root form. These derived forms are th 
major way in which Arabic achieves its richness of vocabulary. Look 
the following examples, all derived from the same root 

{lia (qataluu) they killed 

ry (gattaluu) they massacred (“killed intensely”) 

Lyi (qaatalun) they battled (“tried to kill”) 

\ sls Las (faqaataluu) they fought each other 
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All these are different forms of the same root J35 (q/t/l). The verb 
ending associated with “they” in the past (uu) stays the same, but 
different letters have been added between and before the root to add to 
the original meaning. 


There are eight significant derived forms. Some others exist, but are only 
seen in poetry or archaic texts. Western scholars of Arabic refer to the 
forms by Latin numbers: form II (“form two”), form III, form IV, etc. 
However, native speakers will not be familiar with this. They will know 
them by the present tense of the pattern, using the root Jas (f/¢ /l) — see 
Chapter 1 for more about this. For example, the verb | | 615 (they 
battled), shown in the examples earlier, would be referred to as form 
Ill by Arabists, but as the pattern Ge (yufaag il) by native speakers 
and Arabic grammarians. In the following chapters, we will refer to the 
forms by their numbers, with the Jss pattern in brackets. 


Most of the forms are connected with certain meanings — such as 
trying to do something, doing something together, etc. — although 
sometimes these meanings have strayed over time or have been 
adopted for a new concept. All the derived forms do not exist for all 
roots, but most roots have at least one or two forms in general 
circulation. You will need to look in a dictionary under the root to 
know exactly which forms exist. In addition, Arabic speakers will 
sometimes make up new verbs from existing roots, either as a joke or 
in an effort to be creative or poetic. 


Although the derived forms can at first seem complicated, they are in 
fact a useful aid for the learner. If you recognize a derived pattern and 
know another word with the same root, you can often take a good 
uess at the meaning even if you have never seen that particular word 
before. The next three chapters will show you the derived patterns and 
meanings connected with them, as well as any differences in how the 
irregular verbs behave in these forms. 
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Common meaning patterns 


1, Forms II and IV can have the meaning of carrying out an action to 
someone/something else (making a verb transitive or causative): 


Derived 
forms II-IV 


(ta (basic verb yadrus — to study)=> 
(js (form IL verb yudarris — to teach) 


pan (basic verb yaskhun — to become hot)=> 
Ja’ (form TI verb yusakhkhin — to heat [“to make something hot”]) 
The first of the three main groups of derived forms is made up of 


forms Il (ais — yufag gil), TIL (Sela: — yufaag il), and IV (Saas — yufel pk: (basic verb yakhruj — to go out)> 


go) (form IV verb yukhrij — to remove/eject [“to take something out”]) 


Characteristics Sometimes a root can be put into forms II and IV with the same or 


Past tense almost the same meaning. Watch for the subtle differences, e.g.: 


¢ Form II is made by doubling the second root letter of the basic verb: 


(as (basic verb fagala) —> (fas (form II verb fag gala) mos per ae nag cr 


; pla, (form II verb yug allim — to instruct), and... 
+ Form III is made by adding a long aa (L) after the second root lette pss (form IV verb yug lim — to inform) 


dee (basic verb fagala) > els (form III verb faag ala) 


¢ Form IV is formed by adding an ‘alif before the first root letter and 
sukuun (_) over it: 
(as (basic verb fag ala) —> pal (form IV verb ’af¢ ala) 


Form II can also give a verb the meaning of doing something 
iensively and/or repeatedly: 
1, (basic verb yagtul — to kill) > 


Present tense (form II verb yugattil — to massacre) 


In the present tense, these three forms have a Damma O as the first 
vowel and a kasra (_) as the last. Forms II and III have a fatHa (Co 


the first root letter. Form IV has a sukuun over the first root letter, as | 
the past tense: 


Form II: ais (yufag ¢il) 

Form III: Jeli (yufaag il) 

Form IV: Jais (yufe il) 
It is worth noting that forms Il, III and TV are the only verb forms th 
have a Damma as the opening vowel, 


(basic verb yaksar — to break)—> 
(form II verb yukassar — to smash up) 


4, Form III often carries the meaning of “doing something with 
someone else”: 

vyiliny (basic verb yajlis — to sit) 

calle (form TIL verb yujaalis — to sit with [someone]) 


djaky (basic verb yag mal = to do) 
sdelay form TH verb yu aamil — to treat/deal with [someone ]) 
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4. Form III can also carry the meaning of “trying to do something”: 
Ji (basic verb yagtul — to kill)> 
Jsta (form II verb yuqaatil — to battle [“to try to kill”]) 


S44 (basic verb yasbiq — to come before/precede)=> 
Silat (form III verb yusaabig — to race [“‘to try to come before”’]) 


In fact, the verb “to try” is itself a form III verb: 
gla. (yuHaawil) 


Here is a table showing the past and present tenses for these three verb 
forms, followed by some example sentences: 







Present 
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Past 
Form II Form III Form IV 
soesatae (fag éala) (faag ala) (‘aféala) 
Li} &255  (darrastu) eran (saabaqtu) walel (ag lamtu) » 
csi mre) (darrasta) able (saabaqta) oatel (‘ag lamta) 
gal ova (darrasti) bl (saabaqti) satel (‘ag lamti) 
foal legasa (darrasa)| Gels — (saabaqa) An (‘ag lama) 
iA] S53 (darrasat)| Si%Le — (saabaqat) ‘aialel (‘ag lamat) 
plural 
Ce ieee (darrasnaa) Gils (saabaqnaa) Uiatel (‘ag lamnaa) 
al 359 (darrastum) GL, (saabaqtum) piel (‘ag lamtum) 
cial} GA259 (darrastunna) @ Ais Lu (saabaqtunna) (tated (‘ag lamtunna) 
ea] byes — (darrasuu)| bye —(saabaquu)| Lyalel (‘ag lamuu) 
al Gabo (darrasna)} GijLe (saab wialel Cag lamna) 

















Form II Form III (yufaaé il) Form Iv 
(yufag €il) (yufe il) 
singular 
Gil G53! Cudarris{u)) aul (‘usaabiq[u]) afel Cuglimlu]) 
cal] G53 (tudarris[ul) Galas (tusaabiq[u]) abs (tug lim[u)) 
sil | Gau533 (tudarrisiina) @aisLs5 (tusaabigiina) Seales (tug limiina) 
y8| o582 (yudarris[u]) Galt (yusaabiq(u}) abe (yug lim[u]) 
ee v8 (tudarris[u]) Galas (tusaabiq[u]) abs (tug lim[u}) 
plural 
bas 658 (nudarris[ul) Galas (nusaabiq[u]) abs (nug lim[u]) 
pul 9535 (tudarrisuuna) GsiLs5 (tusaabiquuna) yeh (tug limuuna) 
si) 658  udarrisna) GiyLs (tusaabiqna) GjabS (tug limna) 
@4 | oow5e2 (yudarrisuuna) Ssisbed (yusaabiquuna) Syales (yug limuuna) 
bya | 0450: (yudarrisna) Geld (yusaabiqna) ga (yug limna) 
Fishing [Jit: hunting fish] teaches patience. 
yl ll aS Gp gall Uglae 


We will try to go to the river today. 

celal) SAG La fall alall 

The hot [Jit: strong] sun has warmed the water. 

LSI LyaGal Jal 

The workers have removed the Sade 

SX SLL TAMIL Lub aee Ge 

Who's going to teach us Japanese (lit: the Japanese language |? 





Ee 
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Irregular verbs in forms II-IV 


Verbs that are irregular in the basic form often also show irregularities 
in the derived forms. You should still try to apply the same basic rules 
for the different types of irregular verb: weak verbs, doubled verbs, and 
verbs with hamza as a root letter (see Chapters 4-6). Note that, in 
general, if a form requires doubling a root letter or separating root g/-28). 
letters with a long vowel, then a basic verb with a doubled or weak 
root letter (waaw or yaa’) will often behave perfectly regularly when 


Form II 
put into these patterns. Here are some notes about how irregular verbs (yufag € il) 
behave in forms II-IV, followed by a summary table: dl verbs 
335 repeated 
Doubled verbs: aye repeats 
¢ Doubled verbs behave as regular verbs in form II. (Doubling the 
middle root letter means that the second and third root letters of a with para 
doubled verb are always written separately.) . letter: af fafluenced 
* Doubled verbs in forms III and IV follow the same rules as for the 4a Be Pences 
basic doubled verb (see page 30). Form IV doubled verbs are much present ee 
more common than form III. root letter: 
past no verbs in 
Verbs with hamza as a root letter: present common circulation 
¢ Verbs with hamza behave roughly as regular verbs, but see rules root letter: . 
about spelling on page 30. Note in particular the rule about writing pst i congratulated 
two hamzas carried by ‘alif together as a madda (1). This rule means present t@2 congratulates 
the past tense of forms III and IV starts with this combination when Bexhs 
hamza is the first root letter (see table). lated (Ist root): 
¢ When hamza is the middle (second) root letter, you may see it by itself past ass facilitated 
on the line in form III because it follows a long vowel (see page 34). present Rew facilitates 
w (2nd root): 
ar Nie Liss f <i past eres frightened 
¢ Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the first or second root letter (assimilated eats A 
and hollow verbs) behave as regular verbs in forms II and IT. present eens iueuteas 
° Assimilated verbs in form IV have a long uu vowel at the beginning itive (3rd root): | ; 
of the present tense (see table). past a bred/raised 
¢ Hollow verbs in form IV behave like basic verbs. They have a short present yao breeds/raises 
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Form III 
(yufaag il) 


Sha opposed 
Shas opposes 


Sal blamed 
Sal's blames 


Uel4 — questioned 
eslaes questions 


tats rewarded 
egblSy rewards 


Gals agreed with 
Gals, agrees with 


UsG handed over 
Js hands over 
iY met with 
4% meets with 








vowel in the middle if the third root letter has a sukuun over it, but 
this is the short vowel connected to the derived pattern and not to the 





original root. For example, “I wanted” = eri (‘aradtu). The short 
vowel is a fatHa because the form IV past pattern is Jal (‘afala). 
Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the third root (defective) behave 
\iegularly in all forms. Forms II, IT and IV defective verbs all have 
the same endings as the (,is0/,ieay basic group of verbs (see pages 


Form IV 
(yufeil) 


Gal 


oa) 
oa 


asaul 
Kose 
ai 


tL 


eal 





liked 
likes 


<I believed (in) 
o's believes (in) 


bored 
bores 


founded 
founds 
connected 


connects 


wanted 
wants 


gave 
gives 
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Summary of forms II-IV 


Form II verbs are characterized by the doubling of the second root 
letter (Jai; — yufag gil). 


Form III verbs are characterized by the long aa vowel after the first 
root letter (Jela: — yufaag il). 


Form IV verbs are characterized by the swkuun over the first root 
letter (Jai: — yufe il). 


Forms II-IV are the only Arabic verbs to have a Damma as the first 
vowel in the present tense (yudarris, nuHaawil, etc.) 


Forms II and IV are most often used with a transitive or causative 

meaning (doing something to something/someone else). Form III is 
most often used for mutual actions (doing something with someone 
else). However, there are also many other possible meaning patterns. 


Verbs that are irregular in the basic form may also act irregularly in 
the derived forms (see table on page 41). 





Derived 
forms V-VI 


forms is made up of 


‘The second of the groups of derived forms | 
(Jelaiy — yatafaag al). 


forms V (eats — yatafag ¢.al) and VI 


Characteristics 
Past tense 


* Form V is made by adding 3 (ta) on the front of the form II pattern: 
jaa (form II fag gala) => (fas (form V verb tafag ¢ala) 


+ Form VI is made by adding 3 (ta) on the front of the form III pattern 
Jels (form IT faagala) > Jets (form VI verb tafaag ala) 


Present tense 
In the present tense, these two 
fatHa (2): 
Form V: ai (yatafag ¢al) 
Form VI: Jeti (yatafaag al) 


forms are vowelized throughout with 


Common meaning patterns 


1. Form V can be connected to form If in meaning as well as structure. 
Form V is often the reflexive of form IL. In other words, it has the 
meaning of performing an action on yourself: 

aM (form I verb yudhakkir — to remind)=—> 

si (form V verb yatadhakkar = to remember [“remind yourself”) 
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Notice that this can mean some form V verbs are very close in 


meaning to the original basic root verb and can even sometimes be 
alternatives with almost the same meaning: 


pls (basic verb yas lam — to know)=> 
@4 (form II verb yug allim — to instruct)=> 


als (form V verb yatag allam — to learn) 


2. As form V is often the reflexive of form II, so form VI is someti 
the reflexive of form III, producing the meaning of doing something 
together or as a group: 

og (form II verb yug dawin — to help)=> 


514% (form IV verb yatag aawan — to cooperate [‘to help each other’ 


&sts4 (form III verb yuHaadith — to talk to someone)=> 
Ss(s% (form VI verb yataHaadath — to converse/talk together 


3. Some form VI verbs are connected with 
might use an adjective (“to be lazy,” “4 
also be aware that there are also many 
no particular logic (or the logic is lost 


a state, where in English wi 
to be annoyed,” etc.). You shoul: 
form V and VI verbs that have 
in the history of the language!); 
Jats (yatakaasal) — to be lazy 

GL.a% (yataDaayaq) — to be annoyed 


a ee (yatawagqqaf)— to stop 
eye ef (yataSarraf) — to behave 











Form V 
(tafag ala) 

S583 (tadhakkartu) 
338% (tadhakkarta) 
23$3 — (tadhakkarti) 
53 (tadhakkara) 
ete (tadhakkarat) 
WS (tadhakkarnaa) 
SS (tadhakkartum) 
6355 (tadhakkartunna) 
18 (tadhakkaruu) 
35S (tadhakkarna) 
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js a table showing the past and present tenses of forms V and VI, 
(1 by some example sentences: 


Form VI 
(tafaag ala) 

Daas (taHaadathtu) 

iL (taHaadathta) 

EES (taHaadathti) 

aes (taHaadatha) 

Sates (taHaadathat) 
USL3 — (taHaadathnaa) | 
si5s13  (taHaadathtum) 
@A80183 (taHaadathtunna) 

133153 (taHaadathuu) 

S335 (taHaadathna) 
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Present 
Form V 
—" (yatafag € al) 
i 3831 (‘atadhakkar[u]) 
nt 5Sas (tatadhakkar[u]) 
ol] Guhsis5 (tatadhakkariina) 
SiG (yatadhakkar[u]) 
=) Sass (tatadhakkar[u]) 
plural 
as Sh (natadhakkar[u]) 
i 





Og S55 (tatadhakkaruuna) 


Form VI 
(yatafaaé al) 


eslsil (‘ataHaadith[u]) 


Salads (tataHaadith[u]) 
O8sle3  (tataHaadithiina) 
Sle (yataHaadith{u]) 


(tataHaadith[u]) 


(nataHaadith[u]) 
638153 (tataHaadithuuna) 
GH (tataHaadithna) 
ogtilaty (yataHaadithuuna) 


OMle4 (yataHaadithna) 





csil) 65835 atadhakkarna) 

aa gaia (yatadhakkaruuna) 

ee) Bacecn (yatadhakkarna) 
lal Sil ¥ Ui 


I don’t remember your name. 


vlad ib calls GILG 
I ve Hy in the morning, and so I missed the train. 
Raat Ugh gsicats Lill Gast 
Some people behave in a strange manner. 
ass Ud ail o5has 
sali before she went out [lit: before her exit]. 
Does the smoke bother you? 
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vlar verbs in forms V and VI 


se of the close link between forms V—VI and II-III, you will find 
any of the same rules apply to the irregular verbs in both cases. 


led verbs: 

bled verbs behave as regular verbs in form V (as for form II, 
Jing the middle root letter means that the second and third root 
of a doubled verb are always written separately.) 

bled verbs in form VI will follow the same rules as for the basic 
led verb (see page 30) but are rare and not worth too much 

ion. 


4 with hamza as a root letter: 

ibs with hamza behave roughly as regular verbs, but see rules 

\\( spelling on page 34. Because past and present verbs in forms V 
V1 are nearly always vowelized with fatHas (.), you will usually 


the hamza written on an ’alif (\). 

hen hamza is the middle (second) root letter, it can be written by 
{{ on the line in form VI (as in form TIT) because it follows a long 
el (see page 30). 


k verbs: 
rbs with waaw or yaa’ as the first or second root letter (assimilated 


hollow verbs) behave as regular verbs in forms V and VI, as they 
in forms II and I. 

Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the third root (defective) behave 

pularly in both forms. Defective verbs in forms V and VI are 
aracterized by an ’alif maqsuura at the end of both the past and 

sent tenses — aa vowel written on a yaa’ without dots, see Appendix 
()). This is the same ending as the |i basic group of verbs in the past 


jense, but like the |... group in the present tense (see pages 27-28). 
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ummary of forms V-VI 


form V and VI verbs are characterized by the 3 (ta) in front of the 








Form V Form VI ; 
(yatafa€g éal) (yatafaaé al) root letters. i 
Doubled verbs . eee : 
past 333 hesitated no verbs in * Form V verbs also double the middle root letter, like form IT (Ja: - 
present 205% hesitates common circulation yatafag gal). 
ee Mi ht ; oe * Form VI verbs also add a long aa after the first root letter, like 

past 3b was influenced iG were famili form III (Jela:— yatafaag al). 

present oily is influenced | Ul are famili , 
as 2nd root letter: xf + Form V and VI verbs are vowelized throughout with fatHa (_) in the 

past is boded well of | Uelis past and present tenses. i 

present Jil ~—s bodes well of | Jeu 
as 3nd root letter: * Forms V and VI can be the passive of forms II and I. Form AM often 

past tes predicted Gis carries the meaning of “doing something together in a group. 

Li ise a ae uieges + Verbs that are irregular in the basic form may also act irregularly in 
Weak verbs these derived forms (see table page 52). 
assimilated (Ist root): oan aa 2 

past eas expected Gils agreed togethe: = 

present ere expects Gils agree together 
hollow (2nd root): Toh. 1?) Ps, 

past og was colored (in) | dsl3 cooperated 

present O38 is colored (in) | cok cooperate 
defective (3rd root): 

past (as wished/wanted is met together 

present (= — wishes/wants rpc meet together 








] Ores 
forms VII-X 


The third group of derived forms is made of up forms VII (Jaau — 
yanfag il), VU (aids — yaftag il), and X (Jats — yastafs il). Form 
(characterized by doubling the final root letter) has virtually died ou 
modern Arabic. The only context in which you might see it is 


connected with changing color, e.g.: Sreh (yaHmarr) — “turn red” or 
“blush,” etc. 


Characteristics 


Past tense 
° Form VII is made by adding in Gi) in front of the root letters: 
23 (basic verb fag ala) —> ‘faail (form VIL verb infag ala) 


¢ Form VIII is made by adding i (1) in front of the first root letter an 
taa’ (3) after it: 
(24 (basic verb fagala) —> Caaal (form VIII verb iftag ala) 


¢ Form X Hy formed by adding an ista (<u) in front of the root lette 
and putting a sukuun over the first root letter: 


(a3 (basic verb fagala) —> (fais1 (form VIII verb istafe ala) 


Present tense 
In the present tense, these three forms keep the same basic features of 
the past tense but are vowelized differently. They all have a fatHa (_) 
the first two vowels and a kasra (_) as the third: 
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Form VII: Jai (yanfag il) 
Form VIII: J2i% (yaftag il) 
Form X: Jaitis (yastafe il) 
Other characteristics 
+ The kasra (i) that begins the past tense of all these three forms will 
disappear (elide) if the word before ends with a vowel. This is 
because the kasra is carried by hamzat al waSl — see Appendix (i). 

4S"yo petra (ingalaba markibuhu) — His boat turned over. 

but 
sve tsi v (thumma ngalaba markibuhu) — Then his boat turned over. 


* Form VIL is almost never formed with verbs whose first root letter is 
hamza (¢), waaw (4), yaa’ (is), nuun (3), lam (J), or ra’ (). The 
combination of sounds would be unnatural in Arabic. 

+ The first root letter can affect the beginning of Form VIII verbs. 
These can seem complicated but follow these general rules: 

When the first root letter is ta’ (&), waaw (,) or hamza (¢), this is 
replaced by a doubling of the ta at the beginning of the pattern: 
ee] / 38% (yattakhidh/ittakhadha: “to adopt’) — from the root: ial 
Gist [3% (yattafig/ittafaqa: “to agree”) — from the root: 335 


_ When the first root letter is daal (4), dhaal (3) or zaay (5), the ta’ at 
the beginning of form VIII is replaced by a daal. In the case of 
daal and dhaal, this is then usually combined with the first root 
letter to produce a double daal: 

5) [ea (yazdaHim/izdaHama: “to crowd’) — from the root: a=5 
aul / (ly (yaddakhkhir/iddakhkhara: “to store”) — from the root: 45 


~ When the first root letter is Taa’ (4), Zaa’ (45), Saad (42) or Daad 
(54), the ta’ at the beginning of form VIII is replaced by a Jaa’. In 
the case of Taa’ and Zaa’, this is then usually combined with the 
first root letter to produce a double Taa’: 
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eyes! [3 bia; (yaDTaribiDTaraba: “to be disturbed”) — from . form X can also mean to “consider or find something ...”: 
the root: Gj. 


lb! / ples (yal Talig ATTalag a: “to know about”) — from the root: alb 


is 


, (basic verb yaHsun — to be beautiful)» 
4.4 (form X verb yastaHsin — to admire [consider beautiful”]) 


Common meaning patterns ere is a table showing the past and present tenses for these three verb 


1. Form VII is relatively uncommon and usually has a passive ims, followed by some example sentences: 
meaning: 


nr (basic verb yaqlib — to overturn/turn [something] over)=-> 


perrié (form VII verb yangalib — to be overturned) q 

oer tase verb yaksar — to se Heer Form VIII panne 

4S (form VII verb yankasir — to be broken) (infag ala) (iftag ala) (istafé ala) 
gular 


2. Form VIII is a common form and is usually intransitive, but there is 
no consistent meaning pattern connected with it. These verbs are often 
close to the basic root meaning: 


Gi] Gita (ingalabtu) Sige) (igtatabtu) iii! (istag lamtu) 


whl) Gui! (ingalabta)| S53! qtatabta)) ab51 _(istag lamta) 


«33 (basic verb yajmag — to gather/put together)» 


esa3 (form VIII verb yajtamig¢ — to assemble/meet together) wl esita| (ingalabti) eee] (iqtatabti) erlesed (istag lamti) 


wo (basic verb yagrub — to be near)-> ye} Ci Gngalaba)| G55! (igtataba), 31 Cistag lama) 
it (form VII verb yagtarib — to approach/advance) 








£44 (basic verb yanshur — to publish/diffuse)—> a Sa! (ingalabat)) $4533! (iqtatabat) eesbae\\ Ustaplamat) 
Soar! Pp 


4443 (form VIII verb yagtarib — to become widespread) 


3. Form X often has the meaning of asking for something: “50 Ae ee 
e Os) GMI (ingalabnaa),) 453! (iqtatabnaa)} 54) (istag lamnaa) 
Ojala (basic verb ya’dhan — to permit)=> 


osl&is (form X verb yasta’dhin — to ask for permission) pul pil! (ingalabtum)| 33! {igtatabtum) quali (istag lamtum) 


abs (basic verb yag lam — to know)=> pul Bes) (inqalabtunna) acer) (iqtatabtunna) @¥et5.L! (istag lamtunna) 


pais (form X verb yastag lim — to inquire [“ask for knowledge”) Ba mar P omagatann) 1g | artabwn ince (istag lamuu) 











oil (inqalabna)| G03! (iqtatabna), GaLS! (istag lamna) 
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Present 
s behave in forms VII-X, 


fe are some notes about how irregular verb 


Foray Form VIII Form X 
Jiowed by a summary table: 


Ce ee (yaftae il) (yastafe il) 


bled verbs: 
subled verbs in forms VII, VII, and X follow the same rules as for 


GH Re angali a ; 
ali (‘angalibfu})) G3! (‘aqtaribfu])) bi Castag lim| 
© basic doubled verb (see page 30). 


5 (tangaliblu)| 2,8 — taqtariblu})| pbS45 (tastag lim 


oe 


ybs with hamza as a root letter: 
Verbs with hamza are not common in forms VII-X. When they do 


“occur, they behave roughly as regular verbs, but see rules about 
spelling on page 34, Note in particular that form VIII verbs with 
hiamza as the first letter behave like assimilated verbs (see table). 


asl | Salis Faye loth ES ; 
ol) GulE3 (tangalibiina)) oa 8 (taqtaribiina) Geelic5 (tastag limi 
ga} lls (yangalibfu})) 2% — (yaqtaribfu])) ebay (yastag li 
gA| ols (tangalibfu)) agers) (taqtarib[u]) abiis (tastag lim] 


leak verbs: 
Ayyimilated ve 
form X. In form VU, the first 
doubling of the taa’. 
Hollow verbs in forms 


rbs are virtually nonexistent in form VII and regular in 


3 (nangalibfu})| 2% — (naqtaribfu))) e443 (nastag lim letter drops out and is replaced by a 
whole Ne VII-X behave similarly to basic hollow verbs. 
Gal] Gulls (tanqalibna)} os ais ; Brateore They have a long vowel at the end if there is no sukuun over the third 

ty (taqtarib sfalaSl5 imi e 
es ea (tastagy soot letter. Notice that this long vowel is usually an aa sound ( L). 
Only in the present tense of form X is it an ii sound (ae) If the third 
yoot letter has a sukuun over it, the long vowel will become short. For 


example, “he resigned” = Jal (istagaala), but “J resigned” = olaiu! 
(istaqaltu). 


Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the third root (defective) behave 
\rregularly in forms VII, VII, and X and have the same endings as the 


peal glinas basic group of verbs (see pages 27-28). 


¥ si ciate ; 2 ae 
isl |G yelihs (tangalibuuna)| cv (taqtaribuuna)|sL55 (tastag limu 


@4 | osl@s (yangalibuuna) oe ere (yaqtaribuuna)|é.yf223 (yastag limu 
is (yanqalibna)| Gai ~— (yaqtaribna)| Cabin (yastag li 


go 











Rigoletto Uhl! col 
The ship capsized in the sto’ 
LOoall ba WASH OSS Bball Up 
We felt the heat when we approached the oven, 
. els! (lS Ge all G2 elu 
The tourist ask the guide about the location of the pyramids 
objlal 2451 i) shel acacal 
The pizza was divided into four pieces, 
pHlS Gy Lambie Il Clad! @ yh 
clon! cota 
The surgeon removed the bullet from my shoulder, 
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Doubled verbs 
past 


present 


Verbs with hamza 
as Ist root letter: 
past 


present 

as 2nd root letter: 
past 
present 

as 3nd root letter: 
past 
present 


Weak verbs 
assimilated (Ist root): 
past 


present 
hollow (2nd root): 

past 

present 
defective (3rd root): 

past 

present 


Form VII 
(yanfag il) 
ai! joined (club) 
#44 joins (club) 


no verbs in 


common circulation 


no verbs in 


common circulation 


al was read 
iso is read 
no verbs in 


common circulation 





ees) was led 
sly is led 
(fail was bent 
ak is bent 





Form VIII 
(yaftag il) 
‘ss! extended 
when extend 
ree] adopted 
sah adopt 
pats was sad 
fence) is sad 
issu began 
isan begins 





agrees 
¢Gs! needed 
clas needs 
soil = bought 
eacem buys 


agreed | (a3 534 
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ummary of forms VII-X 


Vorm VII verbs are characterized by the nuun (3) before the root 
letters (Jains — yanfag il). 
form VII verbs are characterized by the taa’ (c) after the first root 


letter (Gaia: — yaftag il). This form can change somewhat depending 


on the first root letter. 





no verbs i 
common circul : P 
Horm X verbs are characterized by the sin (G») and taa’ (eo) — or sta 


sound — before the root letters (Sadi - yastafs il). 


In the past tense, forms VII-X start with i (1): infag ala, iftag ala, 


istafe ala. 





» In the present tense, forms VII-X are vowelled with 2 fatHas and a 


kasra: yanfag il, yaftag il, yastafe il. 





* Form VII often has a passive meaning (to have something done to 
you). 


“eA LESLIE LET 





eet 


* Form VII is a common form but has no consistent meaning patterns 


associated with it. 









+ Form X has two common meaning patterns: to think or consider that 
something is (beautiful, etc.), and to ask for something. 





arenas reniseats rskesiiiMeR Sete OLE TASTE LET SAAT 















Essentials of maki 
sentences with ver 


The first chapters of this book have covered the essentials of Arabi 
verbs — the basic tenses and forms. Before we move on to | i. 
some of the more detailed aspects of how verbs are used, w ed 
recap and expand on how to use verbs in sentences a 


Pray information on how verbs behave in sentences has already bei 
presented in the first ten verb chapters. Below is a summary of this 
information with important additional notes. } 


¢ Arabic verbs change accordi [ 
ing to the i i 
Ra. g subject (who/what is carryin 
vast tity ie is Khalid wrote (kataba) a letter to the minister, 
voll Ula, dabla cais Fatma wrote (katabat) a letter to the minist 


° If the subject is a mixed roup of male and female pi 
g 
] eople, the 


Au siall 1185 oLialls vY5¥! The boys and girls entered the school. 


a a different endings/beginnings for two people or things ( 
. These are covered in Chapt 
cena pter 18 (for verbs) and Chapter 28 
° oe the prefixes and suffixes (letters on the beginning and end 
e verb) tell you the subject, Arabic does not often use personal 
pronouns with verbs (e.g., Li — “I,” a — “he,” etc.). If they are used 
it is usually for emphasis and comes after the verb: 
- ome Se Pb VANO ple od pall Leola psi Jas 
y brother attended Cairo University i 
sities sity in 1995, then two years later 
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‘The verb can come before or after the subject. This is largely a matter 
of emphasis/level of formality. If a sentence starts with the subject, 
you might see the word ol (’inna) first. This word is added for 
emphasis but has no direct translation: 

yep oll Ula, ale Las (verb before subject) 

Duo! au, ed [nies of (subject before verb with oD 


f 1s followed by the accusative case (alla - khaalidan) — see Appendix (ii). 


» The plural verbs are only used for people. If the subject of a verb is 


plural but not human (i.e., three or more things/ideas, etc.), Arabic 
yrammar regards this as feminine singular (refer to Chapter 21 if you 
need to review this concept). This means you have to use the oe 
(“shel”) part of the verb: 
cya Ga5N! gle Qyatall caiy The plates fell on the floor and broke. 
pdball Sal tye og les Gedy! Soult ‘of The Islamic states are cooperating 
for [the sake of] peace. 





This is a very important aspect of Arabic grammar generally since 
there is virtually no exception to the rule. It might seem odd to you to 
refer to a group of plates or countries as “she”, but it will seem just 
as odd to an Arabic speaker if you use the plural forms which they 
reserve for people! 

* If the subject is a group of people, the verb will still be singular if it 
comes before the subject. It will only change according to whether 
the subject is masculine or feminine: 





pedLoall ll Jl yll Joey The men arrived at the factory. 
type late! olsuall ois ~The women began their meeting. 
Look at the next sentences. They have two verbs, before and after the 
subject: 
poll pla gealstall dle (yditly LeLatal Gyyudiaall Sune 
The teachers attended a meeting and agreed on the program 
for the upcoming year. 
Sok holla oll ois 
The girls wrote letters and then went out. 
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The subject of the first sentence above is masculine plural 
(mudarrisuuna — teachers). The first verb (HaDara — attended) has 
the masculine singular ending a because it comes before the subject. 
The second verb (ittafaquu — agreed) has the plural ending uu since 
comes after the subject. The same is true of the second sentence, 
except that the subject is now feminine plural (banaat — girls) and s 
the feminine singular ending at (katabat — wrote) and feminine plur 
ending na (kharajna — went out) are used. 


Verbs in the 
subjunctive 






1) previous chapters, we have seen how different verbs work in the 
‘standard present tense. Now we need to look at some variations that 
‘an occur to the present verb in certain situations. Grammarians often 
call these variations “moods of the verb.” The two moods you need to 
know in Arabic are the subjunctive and the jussive. Only in the 
iiinority of cases do these moods affect the way a verb is written or 
pronounced. However, you do need to know the whole story, otherwise 
you cannot understand or work out the changes that occur in this 
significant minority of cases. 


These are the basic guidelines for using verbs. You will become more 
aware of subtle style differences through reading and absorbing Arabic 
that is written in a natural style by native speakers. 


The individual usages of the subjunctive and jussive listed in the next 
iwo chapters are relatively limited and easy to remember. You will 
soon come to connect them with particular words and phrases. 


Regular verbs in the subjunctive 


In regular verbs, the subjunctive is very similar to the standard present 
tense. This is also true of the derived forms. 


The most significant change is that when the standard present tense 
ends in a nuun (¢), this is dropped in the subjunctive. This affects the 
masculine plurals — * (hum) and pul (’antum) — and the feminine esl 
(anti) parts of the verb. (The dual is also affected — see Chapter 28). 
‘These changes affect the script and pronunciation. 


Less significantly, the unpronounced Damma (_) that ends many parts 
of the standard present tense (see page 15) changes to a fatHa (2 in 
the subjunctive, In other words th (yaktubu) becomes 1S) (yaktuba). 
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As both these alternatives are usually written without vowels and 


pronounced ee (yaktub), you would not normally notice the change. 


The table below shows the standard present tense and the subjunctive 


for the regular verb yaktub (to write): 


singular 

ui I 

esi you (masc.) 
a you (fem.) 
ga he/it 

= she/it 


plural 


pe 


Ooms we 


once 


aul you (masc. pl) 
esl you (fem. pl) 


aa they (masc.) 


jy they (fem.) 


*Notice that the the masculine plurals have an extra ‘alif in the subjunctive. As with 


Standard present 


casi ‘aktub(u) 
LASS taktub(u) 
oa taktubiina 
nike yaktub(u) 


Ga taktub(u) 


Las; naktub(u) 
9883 taktubuuna 

ohiss taktubna 
MES yaktubuuna 


Races yaktubna 


the past tense (see page 14), this ‘alif is silent. 


Subjunctive 


ks 


“‘aktub(a) 
Lass taktub(a) 
(ps taktubii 

Las; yaktub(a) 


cee taktub(a) 


cass naktub(a) 
*LJ8s5 taktubuu 
oikss taktubna 
*| ene yaktubuu 


GS yaktubna 
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rregular verbs in the subjunctive 
gular verbs do not stray much from the rules for regular verbs in 
© subjunctive. There are some minor differences which you may 
et occasionally: 
Weak verbs that end in a long ii ( ve) or uu ( ae ) in the standard 
present tense, will end in iya ( > or uwa (eS) in the subjunctive (if 
fully pronounced), but those that end in a long aa (= ) do not 
change: 

ys yantahii — to finish — standard present tense > 

eis yantahiya — subjunctive 

sy yabduu — to seem/appear — standard present tense > 

ia yabduwa — subjunctive 

i yansaa — to forget — standard present tense + 

els yansaa — subjunctive (no change) 


ses of the subjunctive 


© subjunctive is only used when verbs come after particular words 
“particles” as they are sometimes called). The most common of 
ese is oi (‘an — to). Here is a fuller list, in rough order of frequency: 


‘i ‘an to 
(yi) (‘allaa_ not to) 
a li to/in order to 


‘lan shall/will not (used to make the future negative) 
gia Hatta* so that 
\y! likayy in order to 


* Hatta also means “until.” The subjunctive is only used when it means “so that.” 
‘The structure 3! (‘an) + subjunctive is used frequently in Arabic, often 


after verbs where in English we would use the infinitive (e.g., “can’t 
fun” or “want to vote”). 
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OE oY pSull SAG foal GF abil y 


I can’t run with you today because I’m sick. 


Verbs in the jussive 
(incl. the imperative) 


SOLLABY (5 (55005 GF yas Ua 
Do you [plural] want to vote in the elections? 


The other particles are used in rou 
ghly the sam 
would be in English: t hod TR 
QLASAM (3 a5) ¢6 S155 gf she 
You [feminine] should study [lit: “on you that you study’’] 
in order to pass the exam. 


The jussive is the second variation of the present tense that you need to 
know. In many ways it is more important than the subjunctive, partly 
because it is more frequently used and partly because it displays more 
irregularities. 

ealiall tylas 5 (92 (x G4 USE Le 

Lets eat now so that we can finish before the start of the program. 
Uy “alll (635 Gd 

You won’t see the moon in the daytime. 

saya GLASH SI G5BYI (3 oles Gas 5 

I put the letters in the envelopes in order to mail them. 


Regular verbs in the jussive 


In regular verbs, the jussive, like the subjunctive, is very similar to the 
standard present tense. Again like the subjunctive, the most significant 
change in regular verbs is that the nuun (.) is dropped at the end of the 
masculine plurals — aa (hum) and aul (‘antum) — and the feminine esl 
(anti) parts of the verb. (The dual is also affected — see Chapter 28). 





‘The difference in regular verbs between the subjunctive and the jussive 
is that the Damma OQ that ends many parts of the standard present 
lense (see page 15) changes to a sukuun Q in the jussive, rather than 
the fatHa (_) of the subjunctive. In other words os (yaktubu) becomes 
Ess, (yaktub) in the jussive. Since the standard present tense, the 
subjunctive and the jussive are all usually written without vowels and 


pronounced cs (yaktub), you would not normally notice this change in 


Summary of the subjunctive 


The subjunctive is a variation (“ ie 
ion (“mood”) of the present tense u: 
after certain words. i “ 


The most common of these words is sf (‘an — to). 





The subjunctive is very similar to the standard present tense for both 





regular and irregul 
gular verbs. regular verbs. (But it does become very significant in irregular verbs — 
a major difference affecting everyday usage and spelling is that Bago Oh page 7°) 
the nuun (¢,) is dropped from the end of the masculi é ‘ 
culine plurals ii The table on the next page shows the standard present tense and the 


Iy5Ss /l 555 (yaktubuu/taktubuu) — and the feminine “you” — 383 ie 
Gases € feminine “you” = (383 jussive for the regular verb Gis; yaktub (to write): 
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singular 

ui I 

wal you (masc.) 
esl you (fem.) 
ga he/it 


ie she/it 


plural 


Pig oes 
O™ we 


al you (masc. pl) 


gee you (fem. pl) 
es they (masc.) 


a 


cya they (fem.) 


Standard present 


ssi ‘aktub(u) 
28s taktub(u) 
oh taktubiina 
ak yaktub(u) 


<as3 taktub(u) 


Chess naktub(u) 
ook taktubuuna 
Caiss taktubna 
cence yaktubuuna 


ths yaktubna 


Jussive 


Ss ‘aktub 
Las taktub 

(SS taktubii 
ie, yaktub 


taktub 


eae naktub 
*| pace taktubuu 
oss taktubna 
at face yaktubuu 


ks yaktubna 





*Notice that the the masculine 
> that n plurals have an extra ‘alif in the jussi i 
the subjunctive. As with the past tense (see page 14), thi ‘alif Pali aa 


Irregular verbs in the jussive 


The fact that the jussive ends in a sukuun, although largely 
insignificant in regular verbs, does have a big impact on many types of 
irregular verbs. Because the jussive replaces the Damma pits ine 
root letter of many parts of the present tense with a sukuun, this can j 
fundamentally affect the whole formation of many imanilah verbs, Th 

easiest way to approach this is to take each type of irregular verb ee 
turn, as follows: 7 
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orbs with waaw or yaa’ as a root letter 
Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the first root letter (assimilated verbs) 


follow the same rules as regular verbs: 
‘ue: yaSil(u) — he arrives (standard present tense) 
‘he, yaSil — he arrives (jussive) 


Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the second root letter (hollow verbs) 
change significantly in the jussive. These changes affect both the 
pronunciation and the spelling and so it is important to understand 
them. Firstly, remind yourself of the basic rules for hollow verbs 
(sce pages 22-26 if you need more help): 


¢ Sukuun over third root letter of regular verb = 
short vowel in the middle of irregular hollow verb 
+ Vowel over third root letter of regular verb = i 
long vowel in the middle of irregular hollow verb 


eineormernenetonate nant 


You know that a hollow verb in the standard present tense usually has 
4 long vowel in the middle because the third root letter has a vowel 
over it — for example, »952 (yazuur(u) — he visits). In the jussive, 
however, the third root letter has a sukuun over it, and this means that 
4 hollow verb will have a short vowel in the middle: 232 (yazur). Look 
al the table below showing how this rule applies to the other parts of 
the verb 2932 - You could try covering the right-hand column and 
seeing if you can predict the jussive by looking at the rules above. 


Standard present Jussive 


singular 
ui I 4 951 ‘azuur(u) Sy) ‘azur 
si you (masc.) 4 gj3 tazuur(u) 33 tazur 
eal you (fem.) Ge953 tazuuriina wog)s tazurii 
ya he/it ‘ghey Yazuur(u) ‘yy yazur 
com shesit ‘gha tazuur(u) Sha laure 


Ee 
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plural 

tas we 

ainl you (masc. pl) 
geal) you (fem. pl) 
aa they (masc.) 


as 


oa they (fem.) 


Notice that the feminine plurals are the only parts of the present ten 
that remain the same in the jussive. You can apply the pattern above 
to all hollow verbs, except that the short vowel will be fatHa (.) if 


there is a long aa (L) in the standard present tense and Kasra Q) if 


there is a long ii (): 


gen yabiig (u) — to sell — standard present tense > 


an yabig — jussive 


4s yanaam(u) — to sleep — standard present tense > 


2 yanam — jussive 


Sa: yuriid(u) — to want — standard present tense 
i yurid — jussive, etc. 


¢ Verbs with waaw or yaa’ as the third root letter (defective verbs) also 
change significantly in the jussive. These verbs often have a long 
vowel at the end of the standard present tense (see pages 28-29). 
This changes to a short vowel in the jussive. Defective verbs in the 
Jjussive can be awkward to spot since they often look like they only 
have two root letters, especially if you see them without vowels. 
Look at the standard present tense and the jussive for the verb gina 


(yamshii — to walk): 


Standard present 


4953 Nazuur(u) 
O9n953 tazuuruuna 

oo}3 tazurna 
ooosoe Yazuuruuna 


Age, yazurna 


Jussive 
singular 










‘js nazur ul I 


ly553 tazuuruu | si you (masc.) 


oo tazuma esi you (fem.) 


by), To yazuuruu a he/it 

ong yazurna m she/it 
plural 
Re) we 


pil you (masc. pl) 


‘jal you (fem. pl) 


’ 


es they (masc.) 


a> 


«ys they (fem.) 


uk, yashku — jussive 


Doubled verbs 


As with hollow verbs, this sh 
verbs depends on the original long vowel: 
yt yantahii — to finish 
wh, yantahi — jussive 

4h, yashkuu — to complain — standard present tense 7 


ua yansa — jussive, etc. 


The rule affecting wheth 
i nneriels or together in a doubled verb is connected with the vowel 
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Standard present 


(ital amshii 
33 tamshii 

ss ta 

Gidea tamshiina 
(sites yamshii 


zi. tamshii 
es tam 


es namshii 
“925 tamshuuna 
caitas tamshiina 
‘jsf, yamshuuna 


ale yamshiina 


Jussive 


Gel amshi 
en) tamshi 
3.3 tamshii 
ee 
za, yamshi 


en tamshi 


us namshi 
{yfta3 tamshuu 
Gales tamshiina 


{yfta, yamshuu 


Gay yamshiina 


ort vowel in the jussive of defective 


— standard present tense ~ 


ty yansaa — to forget — standard present tense = 


er the identical root letters are written 


——————————— rl lO 
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bs with hamza as a root letter te 
hese verbs do not vary from regular verbs in the jusstve. Seg 
ou should be aware of an alternative for the commonly used ver 
oL.., (yas‘al — to ask): 

JL, yas‘al(u) — to ask — standard present tense > 

BL, yas ‘al OR vis yasal — jussive 


over the third root letter in a regular verb. Remind yourself of the 
tule (see also Chapter 5): 


¢ Sukuun over third root letter of regular verb = 
second and third root letters written separately in doubled verb 
* Vowel over third root letter of regular verb = 
second and third root letters written together in doubled verb 


The sukuun which characterizes much of the jussive means that the 
second and third root letters are written separately more often than i 
the standard present tense. Try covering the right-hand column of th 
table below and predicting the jussive for the doubled verb Soe 
(yarudd — to reply), applying the rules above. 


Jses of the jussive 


 jussive has three main uses in modern Arabic: 


egative commands F “ 

2 rder or 
hie jussive is used after y (Jaa) to mean don’t” as an 0} 
ommand: 


Standard present Jussive re sy Bee, 3 y 


Baaular Don’t visit your patient for more than half an hour. 
(iat 431 ‘arudd(u) agi ‘ardud DIL 5 ja Lall opi Lyles Of Lytle Y 
=i you (masc.) ifs tarudd(u) 3a53 tardud Don’t [plural] try to climb this tall tree. 
= ce apa ae fal (...48) and li (-...) ly ...4 (Ji), with the 
: , Gree ce ; monly ...4 (li), 
ys he/it 354 yarudd(u) Suh yardud The jussive is used a ..-4a (fal), or less commonly 
. z meaning of “(so) let’s: 
(eA She/it 433 tarudd(u) Su53 tardud i ee 
ALS EM 1 La G35 L Ge pall Gy ; 
plural ‘Thieves have stolen our car! So let's go to the police. 
Ga we 433 narudd(u) 3453 nardud Let’s ask our neighbours to stop banging drums. 
aul you (mase. pl) j92'5 tarudduuna lyaj3 tarudduu 
be site van ane Negative past if ' 
Gil you (fem. pl) 6555 tardudna 69555 tardudna iy jussive is used after @l (Jam) to make the past tense negative 
pa they (mase,) ogo yarudduuna 145% yarudduu (“didn’t”): 
bya they (fem, obs, yardudna obssy yardudna 
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uulte UY sas cs5al al 

I haven’t gotten married yet because I’m broke. 

eS (le 835 A USY see 2 AL 

My aunt was late because she didn’t find a taxi. 

ELSI US oe bye ILal jolt 585 ol 

The finance manager didn’t finish his report before the meeting. 


Derived forms IV, VII, VII, and X also have a sukuun over the first 
root letter in the jussive and so have the added ‘alif. Form IV has a 
JatHa over the ‘alif and forms VII, VIII, and X all have a kasra: 


‘u's tursil — you send (jussive, form IV) + 
jw arsil — Send! (imperative) 


yehis tastag limii — you [fem.] inquire (jussive, form X) > 
(bal istag limii — Inquire! (imperative) 

? r «is tantahi — you finish (jussive, form VIII) > 
The imperative ii intahi — Finish! (imperative) 

The jussive is also used as a base for forming the imperative, or 
commands. There are two basic categories and almost all Arabic verbs 
follow the rules for the appropriate category. 


{4.35 tagtaribuu — you [pl.] approach (jussive, form VIII) > 
\y, ail igtarib — Approach! (imperative) 


Verbs with sukuun over the first root letter 
If a verb has a sukuun over the first root letter in the jussive, the letters 
at the beginning (prefix) are taken off and replaced by an ‘alif! 


[ears 
o 38 
sik 
(jussive — “you write”) 
7 


| 


o 2 
o 2 
cd pe 
iS (imperative — “Write!”) 
. 


In a basic (form I) verb, the ‘alif on the front of the imperative will 
have a Damma if the middle vowel of the present is also a Damma, 
and a kasra if the middle vowel is either a fatHa or a kasra: 


Verbs with a vowel over the first root letter 
Some verbs have a vowel over the first root letter of the jussive, rather 
than a sukuun. These type of verbs do not have the initial ‘alif: 


oo 


eel (jussive — “you heat/warm up”) 


° ¥ = 
u) ad ° a “ee ” 
Qe (imperative — ““Heat!”) 


Form II, Il, V, and VI verbs are all like this, as are many irregular 
verbs, such as hollow verbs, doubled verbs, and verbs with waaw as 
the first root letter: 


44s tashrab — you drink (jussive) > 


age Ue taqul — you say (jussive, hollow verb) > 
<4! ishrab — Drink! (imperative) 


ta qul — Say! (imperative) 
Isuls taTlubuu — you [plural] request (jussive) > 


Rie ‘sau tatadhakkar — you remember (jussive, form V) > 
Lyall! UTTubuu — Request! (imperative) 


‘sai tadhakkar — Remember! (imperative) 
eas tadhhabii — you [fem.] go (jussive) + 


ie vf ‘a taruddii — you [fem.] reply (jussive, doubled verb) > 
yeast idhhabii — Go! (imperative) . 


yas ruddii ~ Reply! (imperative) 


lyiglau falay aawanuu = you [pl] cooperate (jussive, form V1) = 
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Here are some example sentences using the imperative: 


e 
Making verbs 
: : 5 : ° 
Bays! Lagi Lay 69 Le Lyi jLa negative 
Cooperate in building the new school. 
AsLilal Qo gaily eg Lill ll peal 
Go [fem.] to the beach and swim with your friends. 
ash G3 ola il 
Drink the tea before it gets cold. 


his chapter contains a summary of how to make verbs negative. Some 
of these have been mentioned in previous chapters, but this summary 
will be a useful reference. 

Wate ou nai eae i iti In English, we usually make verbs negative by adding ine Wor, Rot 
saa ‘ 3 Pree gat (ay ot Taleb) MEGA hy itself or with another small helping word such as “do, did,” etc: 
wai Gy citall Iaa OY dad Go Ghels 


J walked — I did not walk. 
Help me please because this box is heavy. 


yn 5 Jam going — I am not going. 
te ne etd aaa | will find — I will not find. 
Go to the market and buy me some fruit. 

1 like — Ido not like. 


in Arabic, there are different ways of making a verb negative for 
different tenses. You need to remember each individually. 


AE MEO 





Summary of the jussive 


The jussive is a variation (“mood”) of the present tense used after 


certain words. Present tense 


‘This is the simplest negative to form. You add the word ¥ (Jaa) in front 
of the standard present verb: 





The most common of these words are ¥ (/aa) to mean “don’t” as an 
order and a (lam) to make the past tense negative (“didn’t”). 
The jussive is very similar to the subjunctive. The difference is that 


there is a sukuun over the final root letter: os (yaktub), rather than 
a fatHa as in the subjunctive. 


a B (You) do not write/ 
ie Y are not writing. 


The sukuun of the jussive changes the way many irregular verbs are 
written and pronounced. These need to be studied individually. 








standard present 
(taktub[u]) 





The jussive is also used to form the imperative (orders), by removing 
the initial letters of the verb (up to the first root letter), If this leaves 
a sukuun over the first root letter, an ‘alifis added to the beginning. 


a te ee cere tt tee 
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Past tense Imperative (commands) 


The negative of the past tense is formed with a! (lam) + jussive: This is formed by using ¥ followed by the jussive: 


= ° 
om! <3 ° (You) did not write. je ne Y (Do not write!) 


a Jussive y + jussive 
(taktub) (taktub) 
(See Chapter 13 for more details on the jussive.) 





Be careful not to confuse this with the negative of the present tense. 
Without the vowels, there may not always be a difference in the 


: : : spelling, but the context should tell you whether it is a command or not. 
[It is possible you may see an alternative of the negative past tense ; ¢ : 


formed by simply adding the word L, (maa) in front of the standard 
past: cuiS Ls (maa katabta). This is used less now in written Arabic but 
is still widespread in spoken dialects.] 


Here are some examples of the different negatives: 
Bull eLul, alinzuyl tials 

| don’t like bathing with cold water. 

len SIL Gab Y 

Future Don’t play with matches! 

ai ob yas Gt ails 

Your dog will never betray you. 


The negative of the future is formed as follows: 


ze ER. < ° (You) will not write. 


=! a subjunctive 
(taktub) 


(See Chapter 12 for more details on the subjunctive.) 


ply Gah oh Gbb dla gts GY Ga 4! 
We didn’t agree because there was a difference between 
our viewpoint and yours. 





phe uligle GY ceil Ly Ga 

Don’t sing [‘O Brother”] because your voice is irritating. 
Cpu Y SUL ZoLadll 

The ostrich is a bird {that] doesn’t fly. 

hall USS Al Gf Lag By I 

‘The period of dry weather won't end if the rain doesn’ t* fall. 








* After | (if) Arabic uses the past tense, 








Making verbs 
passive 


Before we talk about the passive in Arabic, here is a quick reminder of 
what a passive sentence is. Look at these three sentences in English: 


1 A spokesperson for the White House confirmed yesterday that the 
President was suffering from fatigue. 


2 It was confirmed yesterday by a spokesperson for the White House 
that the President was suffering from fatigue. 
3 It was confirmed yesterday that the President was suffering from 
fatigue. 
All of these sentences mean the same. In the first two examples the 
subject of the verb (“A spokesperson for the White House”) is present 
in the sentence. In sentence | the verb is active (“confirmed”); in 
sentence 2 the verb is passive (“It was confirmed”). The passive puts 
more emphasis on what is being confirmed rather than who is 
confirming — which is not so important in this case. In a passive 
sentence you can still include the subject after the word “by,” but it is 
often omitted altogether, as in sentence 3. 


Although you will see the passive from time to time in Arabic, it is not 
used as much as it is in English. This is partly because the English 
language is particularly fond of the passive and partly because Arabic 
has the derived form VII (Jabs — yanfag il), which already has a passive 
meaning (see Chapter 10). You should be aware of the main features of 
the passive, but don’t worry if you can’t remember all the details. 


Passive of basic regular verbs 


In English we use the verb “to be” + passive participle to form the 
passive (It was confirmed, They are sold, He has been caught, ete.), 
Arabic forms the passive by changing the vowels on the tenses. The 
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past tense of a basic regular verb is vowelized in the passive with a 
Damma followed by a kasra, and the present tense with a Damma 
followed by a fatHa. This does not vary no matter what the vowels 
were originally on the active verb: 


si Dhakara — mentioned — active past tense > 
ss Dhukira — was mentioned — passive past tense 


.»i shariba — drank — active past tense > 

.»i shuriba — was drunk — passive past tense 

4k yanTug[u] — pronounces — active present tense > 
Sui; yunTaq[u] — is pronounced — passive present tense 
Lyiss yaDrib[u] — hits — active present tense > 

ya yuDrab[u] — is hit — passive present tense 


Wyle Gold Gall b GU a5— GLE Y 

The letter gaaf is not prounced in colloquial Egyptian Arabic. 
Iyposk (is 25,4 

My money has been stolen from me! 

BI 52 all faa 583 

This news was mentioned on the radio. 

chad! (3 ol 5m 6588 

Sherbet (cordial) is drunk at wedding celebrations. 

Bas 13g See. Cast oh ie ib 

1 was asked to write sentences for this book. 


Irregular verbs in the passive 


Irregular verbs follow the same basic vowelizing as for regular verbs in 
the passive, with some variations to fit in with the different patterns, 
Look at these table and examples: 
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Doubled verbs 
past 


present 


Verbs with hamza 
as Ist root letter: 
past 


present 

as 2nd root letter: 
past 
present 

as 3nd root letter: 
past 
present 


Weak verbs 


assimilated (Ist root): 


past 

present 
hollow (2nd root): 

past 

present 
defective (3rd root): 

past 

present 


Note: 


¢ The middle vowel of the passive reappears on a doubled verb if the 
second and third root letters are written separately, e.g. ose (¢ udidtu— 
I was counted/considered). 

¢ When hamza is a root, the letter that carries the hamza can change in 
the passive as the vowels have changed (see page 34). 

¢ Assimilated verbs have a long uu (G5) sound at the beginning of the 


present passive. 


¢ All hollow and weak verbs follow the same pattern in the passive, no 





Sal 


Active 


counted 
counts 


commanded 


commands 


asked 
asks 


read 


read 


found 


finds 


said 
says 


threw 
throws 


matter what group they fall into, 
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Passive La, Galas Y SUI! da 


Peace of mind is not measured in money. (Arabic proverb) 


we SAN ag’ 2 US pel 
cx concerned [lit: whom the matter concerned] was informed. 
Everyone 
ve! was command A lot [of talk] was said about you. 


SY wld 2.5 oil 
Where are the historic temples situated [lit: found]? 


iw eee 
JL poet Guat 52! 
os e e 
bi Derived forms in the passive 
The derived forms are very similar to the basic verb in the passive, 
with all tenses starting vowelized initially with a Damma. Like the 
as basic verb, the second root letter carries a kasra in the past passive 
ae and a fatHa in the present passive in all the derived forms. Around 
these vowels, there are some minor variations as shown below: 
bs Past passive Present passive 
Jia Derived Form 
es pon ashed guikse is smashed 
ey) was thrown Il 4uS was smi 
a is thea il ese was treated Sola’s is treated 


IV alel = was informed ples is informed 


Vv rae was expected aren is expected 
VI| Sa ee was discussed | ola% is discussed 
Vil* rok = pe nee 





VODs ial was respected | pies is respected 





xX gyal was extracted | ghia in extracted 


———<(<‘ COU 


au 


sriemenmenraeS 


memset 





= 





earner 
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verbal constructions 


Aalyail 4 Ula Gas yall age 

The patient was treated with care after the surgery. 

Wigs oo dS piel 

Everyone concerned [/it: whom the matter concerned] was informed. 
Sadi Bo all bs 3 5% 

Rain is expected to fall in two days. 


























The first fifteen chapters of this book cover the main tenses, variations 
and derivations of Arabic verbs. This chapter covers verbal nouns and 
other constructions that are derived from verbs. These follow more or 
less predictable patterns. Connecting these patterns with a particular 
type of construction and meaning will help you to further expand your 
yocabulary and understand the structure of Arabic. 


pe ia ay 
[The] gold is extracted from [the] mines. 


Verbal nouns 


[English we make nouns from verbs by adding endings such as 
tion,” “-ment,” or “-ing” (e.g., “information,” “treatment, ” 
swimming,” etc.). Arabic puts the root letters into different patterns to 
ake verbal nouns. These are widely used and you should try to 
tember the main patterns and uses. 


Summary of the passive 


* The passive is not as common in Arabic as in English, but you will 
meet it from time to time. 


The most significant indicator of the passive is the Damma QO at th 
beginning of both the past and present verbs. uns from basic verbs 

fortunately as far as the learner is concerned, basic verbs have many 
{ferent patterns for forming verbal nouns. Here are some of the more 


mon patterns with examples: 


In the past passive, there is also a kasra under the second root letter 
a4 (fxg ila). 

In the present passive, there is also a fatHa over the second root 
letter: Jai: (yufe al). 


Irregular verbs and derived forms are variations on the patterns 
above but need to be referenced individually. 


Pattern Example 

ha (fae) 54 (Darb — hitting) from 5522: (yaDrib) 

Blyad (fug uul) Js (dukhuul — entering) from Js‘ (yadkhul) 
haa (fag aal) elas (dhahaab — going) from CAN (yadhhab) 
laa (fig aala) ints (sibaaHa — swimming) from e444 (yasbaH) 
stad (fag al) Jae (gamal ~ working) from Jabs (vag mal) 


a hw SR PP AE IP oe os 
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Uses of verbal nouns 


* Generalizations ; 
Verbal nouns are used for generalizing, much as they are in English. 


Note that you need to include ..iI (al — the) in Arabic. 
fils “a! Suns Za Lull 

Swimming is beneficial to your health. 

ole Sail uk lS LUBY! 

Coups attempt to change governments. 

jpeg! Glas ILS GI Oglyle' Gyithil 

Artists try to gain the admiration of the public. 


However, there are many more patterns for basic verbs, and you will 
need to look each one up individually in a dictionary. The verbal now 
is usually listed together with the verb. 


Because of the numerous variations in the way verbal nouns are 
formed, it is also difficult to generalize about irregular verbs. Some 
types of irregular verb will behave regularly in some patterns and 
irregularly in others. Only by looking up and remembering each verb: 
noun individually will you start to get a feel for how irregular verbs 
behave and start to take guesses at the likely patterns. 


Verbal nouns from derived forms 


Verbal nouns from derived forms are much more predictable. Only 
form III has a widely used alternative. Generally, if you know which 
derived form a verb is, you will be able to create the verbal noun 
without reference to a dictionary. The table below shows the verbal 
noun for the derived forms: 


* In place of si (‘an) + subjunctive 

Arabic does not have an infinitive like the English “to walk,” “to see,” 
ele. Chapter 12 shows how ol (‘an) + subjunctive can be used in Arabic 
Where English would use an infinitive. Another common alternative is 
{o use the verbal noun. Look at these two sentences, which have the 


Present verb Verbal noun ae i pron ony 
sume meaning. The first uses 4! (‘an) + subjunctive (asl) and the 


Derived Form 
second a verbal noun with al (stall): 


II Se smashes up pO smashing en al ect af si 


TW) old treats | iLL By gif las Si 
I'd like to go to the market. 
IV aba informs adel 
v est expects ass I is considered good style to use verbal nouns in this way and is often 


Jess clumsy than using a repeating al Look at the sentences below and 


VEY alate cooperating ashes also watch for this usage in authentic Arabic. 








VIL} ofa overturns | Gui Wal play Bpolaall 4352 (eagd 
My husband wants to gamble with my money! 
ven nia a i A ’ m0} 
(ead respects eLial clus 3 yall atl 
X | Guta admires |¢jlaacuul | refuse to enter into deep discussions. 


The alternative verbal noun for form HE is lab as in Jha (bidaal ~ exchanging) 
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¢ Together with a verb 


A verbal noun can be used together with the equivalent verb to add 
information about the action: 


{\y:5 (masjuun) imprisoned/prisoner 
3k (manduub) delegated/delegate 
pS (maksuur) [thing] broken 





Byanad ByL5 a en 

I visited my mother for a short time [Jit: a short visit] 
Many requests have been asked of me, all of them difficult. 
eG enacts 

They cooperated with us successfully. 


Don’t forget that the examples above only refer to one masculine 
person or object. If you want to refer to a female or a group, you will 
jieed to add the appropriate ending; for example, is\s (kaatiba) would 
he a female writer and gj :¢¥ (laag ibuun) would be a group of players. 
See Chapters 21 and 22 for more detail on these endings. 


Ivegular verbs show some variations when put into the patterns for the 
fictive and passive participles: 
Doubled verbs 


In addition, many verbal nouns have also acquired a specific meaning 
in general circulation. For example, the word GUss (khitaab) now 





means “a letter” but is originally the verbal noun from (“to address active participle sLe blocking 
publicly”). passive participle 4gsue [thing] blocked 
Verbs with hamza 

Active an i ici as Ist root letter: P 

and passive participles active participle vel commanding/commander 
An active participle is the equivalent of the English “-ing,” as in “I passive participle OE [person] commanded 
went along the road, whistling a tune."(i.c., I was whistling.) A passiv as 2nd root letter: 
ina e the aca of the nan a aed a i Ma the active participle Jil. asking/asker 

e oven, burned to a cinder.” (i.e., The cakes had been : ‘cial is ked 
burned.) These can also be used as adjectives to describe something: ‘ 3 eee ae P aser ine 
whistling machine,” “burnt toast,” etc. In Arabic, the active and passi ie eae cial a ; 
participles are also used to mean “the person/thing that [whistles]” ani oS participle is 18 reading) eater 
“the person/thing that is [burned].” passive participle eset [thing] read 
Basi b Weak verbs 

asic os S assimilated (Ist root): 
The active participle is formed by taking the root letters and putting active participle ssly finding/finder 
them into the pattern dela (faag il): passive participle sgase [thing] found 
cals (kaatib) writing/writer hollow (2nd root): 
we (Jag ib) playing/player active participle 4 buying/buyer 
SL (raakib) riding/rider passive participle “Uyia/es [thing] sold/{thing] said 
defective (3rd root): 

The passive participle is formed by putting the root letters into the active participle sic judging/judge 





pattern clyads (mafp wul): passive participle |" jeie/ [person] judged/inyited 


a a eee ee 
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ius iall gb Jyualll Gs colt elas 

The [female] inspectors alternated between classrooms in the school. 
Fp syns SNK Weal 

We bought all the bread found in the bakery. 

seh ce als i gle 

Those who robbed the bank were professionals. 


Active and passive participles in the derived forms 

Active and passive participles in the derived forms are similar across 
all the forms and also very similar to each other. All the active and 
passive participles for derived forms begin with the prefix cs (mu). 
After that, the vowelizing is the same as the present tense for the active 
participle, with the kasra under the second root letter changing to a 
fatHa for the passive participle. This means that the only thing that 
separates the active participle jae (mufattish — inspector) from the 
passive particle Gas (mufattash — inspected) is a single vowel. 
Because of this, you will often find that this vowel will be included for ° 
clarity, even on texts that are otherwise not vowelized. Nouns of place and instrument 


Another nouns that are derived from verbs are nouns of place and nouns 
Active participle Passive participle of instrument. 
Derived Form J 

Nouns of place describe the place where an action happens. They are 


formed by putting root letters of a verb into the pattern Sirs (maf¢al), 
Bink. (maf il), or ibd (maf¢ ala): 


I G2; inspecting/inspector uia’s 


ml Ogle —_helping/helper Ogle 
je (madrasa — school [“place of study”]) from (45.2 (to study) 


IV Ju's — sending/sender Aisi it 
iS. (maktab — desk/office [“place of writing”]) from —3s; (to write) 








¥ i i “gia a pino(maSnag — factory [‘place of manufacture”}) from gia: (to manufacture) 
i ug SPE E ee cyan (majlis — council [“place of sitting”]) from jula. (to sit) 
VIE | Gtk departin eyes 
rhe Nouns of instrument describe the implement used to perform an action. 
bie as respecting | pia They are formed by putting the root letter of a verb into the pattern 
eae Bane ‘vo (mifz.al), ile, (mifeaal), Or Asae (mifg ala): 
X | arin utilizing | fesiite meee Ine: : 


plike (miftaH — key [“instrument of opening”]) from gia, (to open) 


Here are some example sentences showing active and passive Luis. (mikna sa—broom [“instrument of sweeping”]) from (iS: (to sweep) 


participles in context: waits (migaSS — scissors (“instrument of cutting”]) from Gai, (to cut) 


see gll ct Se baay Rasall ol Sutull jules (minshaar — saw {instrument of sawing”]) from 4. (to saw) 
The checks that were mailed were late in arriving. 

Cypha Alay Cyr puetitnh Galll Nigd Jaeiuate JS 

Every user of this tunnel cuts (wo hours from his journey, 
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Summary of verbal nouns and 
other verbal constructions 


There are a number of nouns and participles that can be formed from 
verbs. The most important of these are verbal nouns, active and 
passive participles, nouns of place, and nouns of instrument. 
Familiarizing yourself with the patterns connected to each of these 
will help you expand your vocabulary. 


Verbal nouns are formed from the root letters of a verb using a 
variety of patterns. These patterns are more predictable in the 
derived forms than the basic form. Verbal nouns are mainly used for 
generalizations and in sentences where English would use the 
infinitive (to walk/see, etc.) 


Active participles follow the pattern Jels (faa¢ il) in the basic verb. 
In the derived forms they all start with the sound 2. (mu) and have a 
kasra as the final vowel. They are the rough equivalent of the 
English “-ing,” but can also be used to describe the person/thing 
carrying out an action. 


Passive participles follow the pattern J fer (maf¢ uul) in the basic 
verb. In the derived forms they are the same as the active participle, 
except that they have fatHa as the final vowel. They are the 
equivalent of the English past participle (burned/drunk, etc.), but can 
also be used to describe the person/thing which is the object of an 
action. 


¢ There are also patterns which are used to describe the place or 
instrument of an action. Nouns of place start with 2s (ma) and nouns 
of instrument with _. (mi). The vowels after this vary and each word 
should be learned individually. 





1 erbs in 
the dual 


Arabic distinguishes between two things or people (the dual) and more 
than two (the plural). Chapter 28 gives a more detailed overview of the 
dual, but this chapter specifically looks at the dual verb endings. 


The dual verb endings have been deliberately separated so that you can 
tackle them only when you are confident with other aspects and types 
of the verb. 


There are three different dual endings for the following: 
Lsdi (‘antumaa: you two — both masculine and feminine) 
es (humaa: they two — masculine*) 
wy (humaa: they two — feminine*) 
*Note that although the word for the dual “they” is Lea (humaa) for both masculine 


and feminine, the verb endings are different. 


Here are the dual endings for the verb uke [HS (to write): 





Past Present Subjunctive* Jussive* 
Ldsi \ aa a bss \ G83 \ 383 

(Katabtumaa) | (taktubaani) | (taktubaa) (taktubaa) 
(as (masc.) Les SSG | Las, Lass 2 

(katabaa) (yaktubaani) |\(yaktubaa) _ | (yaktubaa) 
tee, (fem.) ices il bss { 8S \ 283 


(katabataa) |(taktubaani) | (taktubaa) (taktubaa) 


* Note that the dual loses the final nuwn in the subjunctive and jussive as the 
masculine plurals do, 
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Irregular verbs will follow the same rules in the dual as those for other 
parts of the verb. Also note that, like the plural, a verb will only be 


dual if it comes after the subject; otherwise it will be singular (see page 


63 for more details.) 


wopall 5 18S ll Wyala GLbLut 

The two families emigrated to Canada after the war. 

Sault Gage 68 GIS) GMail Glba 

These two elephants take part in the circus parades. 

cil RAW glasel 6 US Of GL ow 8 

My two daughters want to succeed in the French language examination. 





Verbs with four root 
letters (quadriliterals) 


Most Arabic verbs have three root letters, but there are a few that 
have four. These verbs are called quadriliteral ( .,<l. ). A few of these 
verbs are reasonably common and you will need to recognize them. 


Basic quadriliteral verb 


A basic quadriliteral verb is vowelized very similarly to form IT ofa 
triliteral verb (verb with three root letters.) The past tense is 
vowelized with all fatHas and the present with DammalfatHalkasra: 
Past tense: ¢;25 (daHraja) — rolled 

Present tense: ¢ 34: (yudaHrij ) — rolls 


The active and passive participles are also very similar to form IT: 
Active participle: ¢ > ( mudaHrij) — rolling 
Passive participle: ¢ >‘. (mudaHraj) — (been) rolled 


The most common verbal noun from a basic quadriliteral verb is 
i.>4 (daHraja), although some minor variations exist. 


Many verbs with four root letters are in fact created by repeating 
the same sequence of two letters. This is often used for 
onomatopoeic verbs (verbs that sound similar to their meaning:) 


383 (vutharthir ) — to chatter 
46584 (yugharghir) — to gargle 
pxai; (yutamtim) — to stammer 
pias (vudandin) — to hum 
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Derived forms of quadriliteral verbs 


In theory, there are three derived forms for quadriliteral verbs. In 
practice, form III is virtually extinct and there are no more thana 
handful of verbs in the other two forms in common circulation. 
However, for the sake of these verbs, here are the past and present 
tenses for forms II and IV of quadriliteral verbs: 


Form II 

Past tense: Laila ( tafalsafa) — philosophized 
Present tense: i:.1:%; ( yatafalsaf) — philosophizes 
Form IV 


Past tense: eacial ( igshag arra) — shuddered/quaked 
Present tense: Jae (yaqshag irr) — shudders/quakes 


Here are some examples of quadriliteral verbs in context: 


ull Gas Bel 
I hum in [/it: under] the shower. 


Chall Me Ggaslill cle Gy 98585 ol 


You [fem.] have been chattering on the telephone since the morning. 


stove @ Uy Ly pleat SIT SLs 

The events of the film followed one another at a fast pace. 
BLiSall (3 GELS Gh 5H! 843 

Damp wood crackles in the fireplace. 


Some very unusual 
common verbs 









lew verbs have particular oddities, usually because of multiple 
inbinations of irregular features. The most important of these are 
‘led below. Since they are some of the most common verbs in the 
fabic language, you will need to try and memorize them individually. 


y/o (to come) 


iis verb represents the most common group of very irregular verbs: 
ollow verbs that also have hamza as the last root letter. Both the rules 
plying to hollow verbs and the rules for the spelling of hamza apply 
these verbs, causing multiple changes. 


Hor Past Present Subjunctive Jussive 

. che itu) | tual Cajittuy | sel caiivtay | tel @ii) 
cha ji'ta) | tyes Caja) | tee taji’fal) | ba Cai’) 
le (iti) | Gas (tajiiina) | teed (taji’it) | gta — (tajii’ ii) 
cle (jaa’a) fee (yaji’Qul) | eee (yajii’fal) | be (yaji’) 
tele Gaa’at) | yet (taiji) | eye (laji’[al) | be (taji’) 
Uka — j’naa) | eye (najii’[ul) | eyed (naji'fal) | Led (naji’) 
pil, (itm) Goines (taji’uuna) | (gives (tajii’uu) | [yes  (tajii’uu) 
OA (i'tunna) hed (taji’na) hes (taji’na) | Gked — (taji’na) 
yelin Gana) | Gaphymy (yall una) Lyhomy Cyajii'uu) | Gyhgey  Cyajii'uu) 

nh - 
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etd OG ots MH lyela 
They came to my house after I had left [Jit: after my leaving]. 


Arabic Verbs 


oats git bal al 
I didn’t come because I’m sick. 


wxt/gl (to see) 


This verb has the root letters , (raa’) + ¢ (hamza) + is (yaa’). It acts 
relatively normally in the past, but drops the hamza altogether in the 
present. Pay particular attention to the jussive. The yaa’ also gets 
dropped, which makes for a very short verb! 


singular 


gy 





Past 
5 (ra’aytu) 
ell, (ra’ ayta) 
eal (ra’ay’ ti) 
isl (ta’aa) 


ly (ra’ at) 


cali (ra’aynaa) 
sul, (ra’aytum) 
2 Aoi (ra’aytunna) 

\ Gi ly (ra’au) 


Sl {ra’ayna) 





Present 


wl 


os 
ee 


6s 


eee 
0353 
are 


ove 


(ara) 
(taraa) 
(tarayna) 
(yaraa) 


(taraa) 


(naraa) 
(tarauna) 
(tarayna) 
(yarauna) 


(yarayna) 





Subjunctive 
ea (araa) 
es (taraa) 
63 (taray) 
fess (yaraa) 
(ees (taraa) 
os (naraa) 
igs (tarau) 


GAS (tarayna) 


ire 


(yarau) 


Owe (yarayna) 
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Sajal gd Saguall LeLabsl Ui Salgata 

Did you see the new printing machine at the exhibition? 
wel aol ol asl 

I want to see my mother. 

socal spall gill 250 So 


The client didn’t see the new factory yesterday. 


yuu! (not to be) 

Arabic does not have a verb “to be” (is/are/am, etc.) in simple positive 
sentences (see Chapter 23 for more details.) However, it does have a 
verb “not to be.” The sentence: 


peels gu Haanii (is) a doctor. 


can be made negative by adding ea) Or .. veal 
ab gu Ga) Haanii isn’t a doctor. 
persis gu eal Haanii isn’t a doctor. 


* ail now has the accusative ending (ash (Tubiiban) — see Appendix (ii). 


el is unusual because it looks like a past verb, but always has a 
present meaning (“Haani wasn’t a doctor” would be Lusk gu 3S 2). 
However, it does change according to the subject: 

iJ I’m not 

phil f cat foul you’ re not 

Gat he’s not 

cee she’s not 

Gia we’ re not 

tal fig they’ re not 

alti Rela Ld gASlll oh lpi cage jal 

The employees are not in the office before nine o'clock. 





nly ad 
I’m not a teacher, 


Eee 


Part Two: 
Essentials of Grammar 


The article and 
personal pronouns 


_\\ al (definite article) 


Arabic does not have an equivalent of the English “a/an” (indefinite 
article) as in “a book/an apple,” The word is simply written by itself: 
obs (kitaab) a book 
chy (bint) a girl 


cya (mudarris) a teacher 


However, there is an equivalent of “the” (definite article): si (al). This 
is joined to the beginning of the word, rather than written separately. 
ousil (al-kitaab) the book 
iui (al-bint) the girl 
ae (al-mudarris) the teacher 


The fatHa (a) is dropped from al when the previous word ends in a 
vowel: 

tsi 5 (wajada L-kitaab) He found the book. 

sili sa (haadhihi L-bint) this girl 


Sometimes, the lam (J) of the word i is pronounced the same as the 
first letter of the word that follows: 

3 )Uuull (as-sayyara) the car 

Ja (ar-rajul) the man 

cla (at-tuffalla) the apple 
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Notice how the first letter of the word now has a shadda © over it to 
show that it is doubled. There are fourteen letters in Arabic that cause 
al to change. These letters are called “sun letters” ( Tauatal ys, Jett. and 
you can find a full list of them in Appendix (i). Pronouncing these 
correctly is something that will take experience and time but will 
eventually become automatic. 


Personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns are the equivalent of the English “I/we/you/she/he,” 
etc. These are: 


singular 
i (‘ana) I 


eal (‘anta) you [masculine] 
ol (‘anti) you [feminine] 
ys (huwa) he/it 

i (hiya) she/it 


plural 
‘a5 (naHnu) we 


esi Cantu) you [pl. masculine] 
‘431 (‘antunna) you [pl. feminine] 
ea (hum) they [masculine] 
iy’ (hunna) they [feminine] 
(The next chapter explains more about feminine and masculine.) 


Note that Arabic also has different pronouns for “you” and “they” 


when talking about two people (the dual), See Chapter 28 for details 
on these, 





1 Genders 


Arabic, like many other languages, makes a difference between male 
and female nouns (people, objects, ideas, etc.) It has two genders: 
masculine (male) and feminine (female). The gender of a noun will 
affect other words in a sentence, such as verbs, adjectives, etc., so you 
need to be confident in this aspect of the grammar. 


Luckily, unlike many other languages, it is usually easy to tell the 
difference between masculine and feminine nouns in Arabic. There are 
only a few exceptions to the general rules. 





There are two main categories of feminine words: 
Words that refer to females — e.g.,: 

oy (bint) girl 

a (‘umm) mother 

ol! (layla) Layla (or any other girl’s name) 

Note that most countries are also feminine nouns. 


Words that end in & (ta’ marbuuTa): 


There is a special feminine ending that is a cross between = (taa’) and 
» (ha’): 3. This is called ta’ marbuuTa. The vowel before a ta’ 
marbuuTa is always a FatHa. Words that end with ta’ marbuuTa are 
almost always feminine. 


gas (madiina) city 
us. (maktaba) bookstore 
48a (fikra) idea 


eee 
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Usually, the ta’ marbuuTa is not pronounced — only the fatHa that 
comes before it. 


There are many feminine words that fit into both of the categories 
above, ending in ta’ marbuuTa and referring to female people: 


rey (zawja) wife 
ries ee (mumariDDa) [female] nurse 


Us (khaala) [maternal] aunt 


There are also a few feminine words that do not fit into either category. 


Most of these are parts of the body or are connected with the natural 
world. Here are some examples of these. 


oeaes (shams) sun 
43 (yad) hand 
eal CarD) earth 


Je 7 (rijl) foot 


In general, however, you can assume a word is masculine unless it 
refers to a female or ends in ta’ marbuuTa. 





Sentences without 
verbs 


In Arabic, the verb “to be” (e.g., I am, you are, he is, etc.) is omitted in 
simple present sentences. This means that in Arabic, unlike in English, 
you can have a sentence with no verb at all: 


ove Seal Ahmed (is a) teacher. 
asall gift Gi I (am) busy today. 
elaall one My mother (is) in the bathroom. 


a Se ati The window (is) broken. 


These types of sentences are called “nominal sentences.” 


Demonstrative pronouns 

You will often find nominal sentences using the Arabic equivalents of 
“this” and “that” (demonstrative pronouns): 

jas (haadhaa) this (masculine singular) 

aa (haadhihi) this (feminine singular) 

ea (haa’ulaa’i) these (plural*) 


“Js (dhaalika) that (masculine singular) 
«als (tilka) that (feminine singular) 
assyi Culaa’ika) those (plural*) 


“The plurals are only used for people. For nonhuman plurals, use the feminine 
singular — see Chapter 23, 
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.LS lia This (is a) book. 
a saa This (is) my sister. 
eal ‘is That (is) my mother. 


Sok 3 ogi gs ea These (are) employees in my company. 


Be careful to distinguish between the following: 


.US lia (haadhaa kitaab) This (is) a book. 
».QGSsI lia (haadhaa |-kitaab) This book... 


The first is a sentence, the second is not. You need to add the 


appropriate pronoun, in this case 4 (huwa), if you want to say the 
sentence “This is the book.”, : 


» USI ga 1a (haadhaa huwa I-kitaab) This (is) the book. 


Alsivall (a oa (haadhihi hiya l-mushkila) This (is) the problem. 


You should include the appropriate form of the verb ¢3S3 (vakuun) if a 


sentence requires you to use the subjunctive, jussive, or imperative (see 
Chapters 12 and 13 for when these are used): 


Lajos gS Gf sss Sl Ahmed wants to be a teacher. 
dG! @ Lash! GS Be gentle with your sister. 


lla 193953 Y Don’t be [plural] lazy. 


If you want to make a nominal sentence negative, you need to use the 
special verb ,«:) (see page 101). 





Describing 
things (adjectives) 


Adjectives are the words you use to describe something, such as the 
English “happy,” “heavy,” “ted,” “busy,” etc. In English, adjectives 
come before the person or thing described (the noun) and do not 
change depending on whether the noun is singular or plural, etc.: 





a happy baby 
happy babies 


a red light 
red lights 


In Arabic, adjectives come after the noun and change depending on 
whether the noun is singular or plural, masculine or feminine. 


Masculine and feminine adjectives 


If the noun described is feminine, then the adjective is also feminine. 
(If you are unsure about masculine and feminine nouns, then review 
Chapter 21.) This usually means adding the feminine ending 

3 (ta’ marbuuTa) to the adjective: 


Sythe yt (a) busy teacher [masculine] 

Uyak 1.542 (a) busy teacher [feminine] 

as wus (a) heavy book [masculine] 

as dia (a) heavy bag [feminine] 

All of the above examples are indefinite (“a busy teacher”). If you 


want to make them definite (the busy teacher) you have to add I (al) to 
both the noun and the adjective: 
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Joidcall 4ujaall the busy teacher 
Juiill Lust the heavy book 


UUngill Gaal! the heavy bag 


There are a few adjectives to which you cannot add taa’ marbuuTa to 
make the feminine. They have different feminine forms. The most 
important of these are the adjectives describing the primary colors: 


Color Masculine Feminine 
red saa (‘aHmar) els= (Hamraa’) 
blue mol (‘azraq) la) (zarqaa’) 
yellow jie (‘aSfar) el jie (Safraa’) 
black aja (‘aswad) clase (sawdaa’) 
white aul (‘abyaD) elas (bayDaa’) 


green asl (‘akhDar) el& (khaDraa’) 


Adjectives with plurals 


Adjectives also have a different plural form, but it is very important to 
remember that these will only be used with people. Nonhumans 
(things, ideas, etc.) use feminine singular adjectives. 


Many adjectives begin with _. (mu) and are participles of the derived 
forms of the verb (see Chapter 16). These can be made plural by 
adding abe (uuna) for males and s\ (aat) for females, but others have 
their own particular plurals. It is best to check in a dictionary, which 
will give the plural after the adjective. Here are some examples of 
adjectives used with humans and nonhuman plurals so that you ean 


compare them, For 4 more complete overview of the plural in general, 
nae Maman 4. - 
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Las Gy 8 suitable circumstances 

cygualite gues suitable [male] employees 
en woneey slab je suitable [female] employees 
PetKeS eS new books 


Hes Sguyde NeW [male] teachers 


Comparatives 


If you want to compare two things, you will need to use the 
comparative form of the adjective. The rules for forming the 
comparative are similar to English. 


Comparatives with simple adjectives 
i “cer” f short words to make a 
In English, we put “-er on the end o 3 : 
comparative: “longer/shorter/richer/poorer, etc. In Arabic, the root 
letters of a simple adjective are put into the pattern aai (‘afal) to make 
a comparative: ; 
jak (kabiir) big 7 Si (akbar) bigger 
new] (qaSiir) short + Gaal (‘aqSar) shorter 


ab! (laTiif) gentle aii (‘alTaf) gentler 


If an adjective has a doubled root, they are written together. If it aut 
in a 5 (waaw) OF a 6 (yaa’), this becomes an ‘alif maqSuura (yaa with 
no dots pronounced aa): 

ssa (jadiid) new 7 “al (‘ajadd) newer 


ee (dhakiiy) clever > Sil (‘dhkaa) cleverer 


The equivalent of the English “than,” as in “better than,” is the Arabic 


——aeee 
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word ie (min). You will most often find the comparative used in this 


way. It does not change depending on whether the word it is describing 
is masculine or feminine: 


«al oe peal ee My brother is shorter than my sister. 


weg All ye Sisal Cairo is bigger than Khartoum. 


If you add 41! (al) to a comparative, the meaning becomes superlative 
the equivalent of the English “-est”, as in “biggest, shortest,” etc.: 


ALL oe ya eal My brother [he] is the shortest in the family. 


eae fe) Was 3,5L_ The Concord airplane [it] is the fastest. 


Comparatives with longer adjectives 


In English, when we have a long adjective we want to make 
comparative, we use the word “more” (or “less”), rather than putting 
-er” on the end: “more comfortable/more suitable/less adaptable.” 








Arabic is similar. The word ost (‘akthar — “‘more”) or 


al (‘agall — “‘less”) is added in front of the noun to make the 
comparative: 





soe iS] more suitable 
Ll Free) oisi more respected 
YLaLu Ual less utilized 


Note: The nouns are now in the accusative case (mulaa’amatan, etc.) — see Appendix (ii). 





Describing position 
(prepositions of 
place) 


Words used to describe the position of something, such as the English 
“on/in/above/below/opposite,” etc., are called prepositions of place. 
Here are some of the most common: 


le (galaa) on ely (waraa‘a) behind 


So (fi) in oi (bayna) between 


«Al (‘ilaa) to(ward) Js (Hawla) around 


ic} 33 (fawga) above we (mag a) with 


3 (taHta) under wile: (bijaanib) next to 


pul (‘amaama) in front of She (ginda) with (someone), “chez” 
Examples: 

The file is under the desk. 

pjall Jase he GLa sal 

The general manager is with a client today. 

eal LSI ll Gas 

I went to the bank yesterday. 

Riysall b Sil ay phrste Oty 

I found my friend behind the house in the garden. 


Sgiladll ke polls il Ua 
Did you see my glasses on the piano? 


5 Plurals 


In English, plurals are words referring to more than one thing and are 
generally formed by adding the letter -s: books, ideas, letters, etc. 
There are some words to which you have to add -es — boxes, churches 
— and a few isolated irregularities, such as “man” becoming “men.” 

In Arabic, plurals refer to more than two things. The dual form is used 
for two (see Chapter 28.) In addition, most plurals are more like the 
English “man/men” example than a case of simply adding letters on 
the end of a word. 

The area of plurals is one of the few genuinely complicated in basic 
Arabic grammar. This chapter will give you the essentials, but be 
prepared to learn each plural individually with the singular. 


Forming plurals 


Learning how to form the plural for Arabic words is a long and 
sometimes frustrating business. However, if you persevere, you will 


eventually learn most of the common plurals and acquire an instinct for 
the others. 


Sound plurals 


All plurals are classified as either sound or broken. Sound plurals are 
the simplest to learn but unfortunately have limitations in how widely 
they are used. There are two sound plurals: 


Masculine: formed by adding ¢, ee (-uuna*) on the end of the singular 
and used mainly (but not exclusively) for male professions: 


uejae (mudarris) teacher + (5454 (mudarrisuuna) teachers 
a3 (najjaar) carpenter 4 ¢,4)U5 (najjaaruuna) carpenters 
ye O94 ¢)) 


* Changes to Ga. (fina) in the accusative and genitive ease — see Appendix (ii), 
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Feminine: formed by adding st (-aat) on the end of the singular. If the 
word ends in a taa’ marbuuTa (3), this must be removed first. Like its 
masculine equivalent, the sound feminine plural is used for professions 
but is also used for a number of other words, especially verbal nouns 
from the derived forms (see Chapter 16.) 


iste (mudarrisa) teacher [fem.] > luvs (mudarrisaat) teachers 
placa! (ijtimaag ) meeting 4 sleds} (ijtimaag aat) meetings 
cel (iSlaaH) reform = ete! (iSlaaHaat) reforms 


Broken plurals 
The majority of plurals are broken plurals, so called because the 


i i i hort vowels are 
singular is broken apart and different long and s 
Hegre around the root letters. Look at this example of how the plural 
of the word aly (walad — boy) is formed: 


sls 


singular: 





root letter 3 


[root letter 1] letter 1 





root letter 2 


plural: [long aa after root letter 2 suku 
g 





un over root letter 1 
‘alif before root letter 1 








This plural pattern is the Juul (‘afaal) pattern, with the letters faa’ (3), 
eain (¢), and lam (J) representing the three root letters, There are preny, 
different plural patterns, but some are much more common than others, 
It does not matter how the singular is vowelized, the plural pattern will 
alusave he the aame. except that vou have to know 
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Here are the eight of the most common patterns with examples. 


Pattern Example plural Singular of... 

Jui (Cafe aal) adual (‘aqlaam) ali (qalam: pen) 
sl Lad (fug uul) ays (buyuut) es (bayt: house) 
Jus (figaal) oS — (kilaab) als (Kalb: dog) 
ba (fugul) iS (kutub) was (kitaab: book) 
ba (fugal) dss (duwal) Uys (dawla: country) 
Lai (‘afeul) seh (‘ashhur) vt (shahr: month) 


eas (fugalaa’) ely3  (wuzaraa‘) v9 (Waziir: minister) 


edLaal Caf¢ ilaa‘) eligtel (‘aSdiqaa‘) Ggsee (Sadiig: friend) 


You will have to look in a dictionary to find which pattern to use for an 
individual word. The plural will be given after the singular. 


Human and nonhuman plurals 


Arabic grammar has two different categories of plural: human (e.g. “men,” 
“nurses,” etc.) and nonhuman (e.g., “books,” “negotiations,” etc.). This 
distinction is very important to remember. The masculine and feminine 
plural forms of verbs, adjectives, etc. are only used with human plural 
nouns. Nonhuman plurals are regarded as feminine singular. So, for 
example, the plural wis (kutub — books) would be referred to as A (hiya — 
she) and not a» (hum — they), and would be described as Feo (jadiida - 
new [fem. singular]) and not neg (judud — new [masc. plural]): 

Bagsall oisii 4 sia These are the new books. 

.owal oLuiLiall agiit The discussions ended (intahat — fem. sing.) yesterday. 


You need to etch this concept into your brain! Look back at the verb 
chapters and remind yourself of the feminine singular verbs, You could 
practice by forming a few sentences using nonhuman plurals, 





Describing 
possession 


4aL.d| (‘iDaafa) 
In English, we have two main ways of describing possession — using 
the word “of,” or the possessive “ -’s ”: 

the client’s office 

the office of the client 
The most common way of describing possession in Arabic is closer to 
the second example above, in that the word for “office” would come 
first followed by the word for “client.” The difference is that the two 
words are put directly together (the meaning “of” is understood) and 


only the last word can have the article 1 (al): 
prees) 8S the office of the client 
uyaal aig the teacher’s house 
RUS | 5a9 the minister of the economy 
This structure, where two (or more) nouns are put back to back, is 
known as isLal (‘iDaafa), which literally means “addition. Nothing 
can come between two words in an ‘iDaafa. So if you want to add an 
adjective, it must come right at the end and will have the article I (al): 
gail oat 8, the elevated office of the client 
psall oneal 4 the teacher’s luxurious house 
Gaul slais¥I 5255 the Egyptian minister of the economy 


Watch out for the sound masculine plural and the dual when they are 
the first noun in an ‘iDaafa. They lose the final nuun (¢): 

Syuyae teachers > iu s3all * jija0 the teachers of the school 
lata 2 teachers + da jaall Uu5ua the two teachers of the school 


* Changes (0. gy ( Ji) in the aceusative and genitive case — see Appendix (i), 
— fa lth none on Om hee 
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The taa’ marbuuTa on the 0) ini TO! ed 
end of most feminine nouns is 
i : ronounc 
when the word is the first in the ‘“iDaafa: 


Owl diye (madiinat lundun) the city of London 


Possessive (attached) pronouns 


Bossevone pronouns are the equivalent of the English “my,” “his,” 
ours,” etc. In Arabic they are joined to the end of the word and aa 
also known as attached pronouns: 


hse (maktabnaa) our office 

an (baytii) my house 

Here isa table of the possessive pronouns with the example showing 
the ending on the word ss: (bayt — house): 


Possessive ending Example 


(alfa un sis (baytii) 
cil you (masc.) (ka) ais (bayt[u*]ka) 
el you (fem.) at (ki) eS (bayt[uJki) 
ya he/it (hu) 44 (bayt{ujhu) 
(a? she/it \& (haa) (435 (bayt[uJhaa) 
Gai we (& (naa) U3 (bayt[u}naa) 
aii you (masc. pl.) aS (kum) aSis (bayt{u}kum) 
@ 431 you (fem. pl.) &< (kunna) 4% (bayt{uJkunna) 
ea they (mase. pl.) ae (hum) pein: (bayt{ujhum) 


bya they (fem. ph.) Gm (hunna) ay (bayt{ujhunna) 
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Notes to the table: . 

« The additional Damma (- [u] 

fatHa or kasra — see Appendix (ii). Note that the endings & (hw) and e+ 

(him) if this additional vowel is a kasra: Ain /agin (baytihi/baytihim). 
peer 


) is the nominative case ending, which can change to 
(hum) become 


« (hi) and at 
** The ii ending changes to ya if the word finishes in a long vowel: 


(muHaamiiya — my attorney) 


Attached pronouns can also be used with verbs, prepositions, and words 


such as i (‘anna — that). 


Attached pronouns with verbs 
You can add the pronouns in the table opposite to verbs, except that the 
ending ,, (i) changes to 3 (nil). Otherwise the endings are the same: 


Agiys hit her. 
sl gel, They sold it yesterday. 
egal “JS 44453 She visits us every week. 


Attached pronouns with prepositions and oi 


The attached pronouns can also be put on prepositions (see Chapter 24 
for examples of prepositions) and word such as @. 


Note that the nuun of the preposition (,« (min — from) is doubled when 


ii is added: 
wee gut nis ce “ial My mother took my money from me. 
The word si is pronounced ‘anna before an attached pronoun (or 
noun), except for al (‘annii — “that I”): 

Ayal ¢S5 YS SUS3 She mentioned that she needed it. 

igus al 2 §s& I complained that I was broke. 


Questions and 
relative clauses 


Questions 


Questions are straightforward in Arabic. There is no special form of th 
verb used with questions. Simple questions can be formed by adding a 
question mark to the end of a sentence or by putting the word a (hal), 
or less often i (‘a), in front of it: 

.wUS lia This is a book. 

SOUS Ia /SOLS Iai /SUS Ia Ua Is this a book? 


Other questions are formed by using the appropriate question word: 
sail Gui Where is the bank? 
¢Jaas *13Le What are you doing? 


Sifu! *La What is your name? 


Gu sia When are we going? 

tc Uiaall “5 (a Who found the key? 
Speaues (slat Why are you shouting? 
sU¥! ay How much is the machine? 


* maadhaa is followed by a verb, maa by a noun. 


safe! us How is your mother? 


Relative clauses 
The Arabic relative pronouns (“which/who’”) are: 
sill (aladhii) [masculine sing.] 


a] saall (aladhiina) [masculine pl. 
cell (alatii) [feminine sing.] 


dul (allaatii) [feminine pl.] 
Pay particular attention to the difference between these two clauses: 
veal 5 gill aly! the boy who hit the teacher 

cuyuall cere ll alg the boy whom the teacher hit [him] 


If the second sentence is indefinite, the relative pronoun is left out: 
waa Goes aly a boy whom the teacher hit [him] 





gs™ dual 


Arabic has a separate form for talking about two things: the dual form. 
This is less common than the singular (one thing) or the plural (three 
or more things), and for this reason it has been separated from the main 
chapters. Having said that, you will come across the dual sometimes 
and may have to use it occasionally, so you need to know the basics of 
how it works. 





The dual in general is characterized by a long aa. Look at the dual 
words for “you” and “they:” 


Ll ( antumaa) you two [masculine and feminine ] 


Lala (humaa) they two [masculine and feminine ] 


If you want to refer to two people or things (nouns), you add the dual 
ending 3 (aani). (This ending changes to os (-ayni) in the accusative 
and genitive case — see Appendix (ii).) If the nouns end with taa’ 
marbuuTa, this is fully pronounced when you add the ending: 


ous (kitaab) book 7 {LLS (kitaabaani) two books 


iiss (madiina) city 7 ylai.s (madiinataani) two cities 


The dual ending is also added to adjectives: 
(o¥gak Lela They (two) are busy. 

ASL b Uae Slicers L's 

There are two new nurses in the hospital. 


There are also special verb endings for the dual, You can find these in 
Chapter 17, 


Appendixes 
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Appendix (i) 


Guide to pronunciation/transliteration 
Here are the Arabic consonants, vowels and dipthongs, with the transliteration 
used in this book and pronunciation tips ({S] = sun letter, see pages 105-6). 


consonants: 

 (baa’) b, as in “bat” 

= (taa’) f, as in “tank” [S] 

& (thaa’) th, as in “this” [S] 

¢ (jiim) j, as in “jelly” 

c (Haa’) H, strong breathy h 

& (khaa’) kh, as in Scottish “loch” 
» (daal) d, as in “dad” [S] 

3 (dhaal) dh, as in “that” [S] 

» (Taa’) r, as in “rain” [S] 

5 (Zay) z, as in “zero” [S] 

cu» (siin) s, as in “sorry” [S] 

J (shiin) sh, as in “shut” [S] 

ve (Saad) S, strong, emphatic s [S] 
v4 (Daad) D, strong, emphatic d [S] 
4 (Taa’) T, strong, emphatic t [S] 
4 (Zaa’) Z, strong, emphatic z [S] 
¢ (cayn) ¢, guttural stop 

& (ghayn) gh, as in French “maigret’” 
4 (faa’) f as in “fall” pe 


3 (qaaf) q, said from back of throat 


() Note that that there is a special type of hamza found at the beginning of the word al 
(“the”) and a few other words. This is called hamza al-waSI (“the joining hamza”). It is 


 (kaaf) k, as in “kate” 
J (laam) J, as in “letter” 
@ (miim) m, as in “met” 
© (nuun) n, as in “never” {S] 
» (haa’) A, as in “hand” 


yg (Waaw) w, as in “wand” 





s yaa’) y, as in “yellow” 


+ (hamza) ', short pause/stop (!) 


short vowels: 

_ (fatHa) a, as in “mat” 

~ (Damma) u, as in “sugar” 
— (kasra) i, as in “bit” 


long vowels: 

C aa, as in “far” 2 
’ Pt “g = 327 

g- uu, as in “boot 

os~ Hi, as in “meet” 


dipthongs: 
3- aw, as in “how” or “home” 
ie ay, as in “lie” 





not usually written and the vowel it carries elides when preceded by another vowel: 
call (al-bayt = “the house") but exalt Lyaay Qvajaduu L-bayt = “they found the house”) 


(2) Occasionally, aq is written using a yaa’ (without dots) rather than an ‘alif. "This always 
a er ee ee eee 


AA ren 


a 





eae 
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Appendix< (ii) 

Grammatical case endings 

Many languages — German, for example — have grammatical cases 
that affect the noun endings. Arabic has three cases — nominative, 
accusative and genitive. However, the case endings are not usually 
pronounced in Modern Arabic, nor do they generally affect the 
spelling. Situations where you might hear them include high-level 
academic discussions (on TY, for example), recitations of the Quran or 
other religious and literary texts, or sometimes as a kind of flourish at 
the end of a sentence. Most beginning and intermediate learners can 
gloss over this aspect of Arabic grammar. However, it is useful to 
know that these cases exist and to have some idea of how they work so 
you are not thrown when you do meet them. 


The following table shows how the three cases work for most nouns in 
the definite and indefinite. The underlining shows the case ending. The 
ending in bold— the extra accusative ‘alif — affects the basic spelling 
and you should try to remember this. 


nominative accusative genitive 
indefinite Sas (baytun) ere (baytan) sux: (baytin) 
definite sil (al-baytu) cout (al-bayta) oust (al-bayti) 


The most important uses of the cases are listed below, but this is just an 
indication. For more information, consult a detailed Arabic grammar book. 
* nominative: for the subject of a sentence 
* accusative: for the object of a verb 
¢ genitive: after prepositions 
for the second noun in an ‘idafa (see page 119) 


There are exceptions to the endings given above. The most common of 

these is the sound masculine plural: 
nominative accusative genitive 

indefinite jg y«ja (mudarrisuuna) Cnoryate (mudarrisiina) 

definite —jiympaali(almudarrisuuma) yyy cli (almudarrisina) yn (almadanvidin) 


* ‘The final suundadrooned in an ‘idaafa construction seepage 119, 


yaya (mudarristina) 
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Appendix (iii) Numbers 

Here are the Arabic numbers, as numerals and spelled out. Arabic numbers are 
complex. The most important aspects are noted at the bottom of the page, but 
you will need a full grammar book to cover all the idiosyncrasies. 


\ sal, (waaHid) - 1 V4 jie dats (tise at gashar )— 19 
Y oul (ithnaan) — 2 


¥ 3396 (thalaatha) — 3 Vs ssi (eishruun) — 20 


£ L5) (‘arbag a) — 4 Tr ciesuals 
0 iutea (khamsa) — 5 (waaHid wa ¢ ishruun) — 21 
+ tu (sitta) — 6 Rares otal 


V inks (sabp.a) —7 (ithnaan wa ¢ ishruun) — 22 


A i3Le5 (thamaaniya) - 8 ¥> 69896 (thalaathuun) — 30 
4 dats (tise a) — 9 ts acct (‘arbag uun) — 40 
\+ 35 (¢ ashara) — 10 O° Sy guae (khamsuun) — 50 


A+ Sgt (sittuun) — 60 

\\ fue al (‘ahad eashar) — 11 V+ gale (sabe uun) — 70 

VV fie Lil (ithnaa ¢ashar) — 12 A sili (thamaanuun) — 80 
VW ce 4596 (thalaathat ¢ ashar) — 13) 4. ¢ 4.55 (tise uun) — 90 

\ ite 4451 (‘arbag at ¢ ashar) — 14 
V0 jie Les (khamsat ¢ ashar) — 15 





VV jie i. (sittat ¢ ashar) — 16 \e* dis (mi‘a) — 100 

NV jhe An (sabe at gashar)—17 | \*"* ali (‘alf) — 1,000 

VA yide U3La5 (thamaaniyat Ve ees cgals (milyuun) — 1,000,000 
¢.ashar) — 18 

Note: 


e Arabic numerals are written left to right (see above). 

© The numbers above are those you will meet most often. However, there are some 
changes if followed by a feminine noun, notably the numbers 3-9 will lose the & 
(taa’ marbuuta): 3 5\ 4356 3 boys; ol4 SM 3 girls. 

* Numbers 3-9 are followed by a plural noun, but 11 upwards by a singular noun (in 
the accusative — see Appendix (ii): GS 2595 3 books; LLS 45334 30 books. 


